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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tut Church seems to be the prominent point in 
England now. The letter of the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has had some effect in making 
peace ; and perhaps there may be a Convocation, 
in which some alterations in the rubric may be 
made, to adapt it to the altered practice, which 
has now become itself venerable. 

The New Test, which was to have been pro- 
pounded at Oxford, has, very properly, been aban- 
doned. We say properly, because there is no 
such thing as binding consciences which allow of 
mental reservation. The New Test would have 
been as difficult to understand as the Articles. 


Mr. Gladstone, a high churchman, a very effi- 
cient and highly respected member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet, has resigned ; and it is supposed to 
be from disapprobation of some intended measure, 
in relation either to the English church, or to 
some connexion between the British government 
and the church of Rome, in the management of 
Irish affairs 

There seems to be some understanding with 
the Vatican, from the very decided letter from the 
Pope in opposition to the Repeal agitation. His 
holiness seems absolutely to suspect that the priests 
do not altogether confine themselves to spiritual 
matters. 

The spirit in which this ‘‘ interference with their 
political affairs’’ is received by O'Connell and a 
large part of the agitators, appears to be very 
angry and independent. It is clear that the Eng- 
lish government has succeeded in dividing its op- 
ponents ; but we cannot yet see which of the two 
sections will prove stronger. On one side religious 
obedieuce—on the other, political ambition. Peace 
and security are the great needs of Ireland. Capi- 
tal would flow into it with a steady stream, if 
property and life were safe there. 

XLIV, LIVING AGE, VOL. Iv. 40 





The London Record, from which we copy the 
following, probably speaks, in this instance, the 
opinion of the majority of the members of the 
Church of England. 


‘* We are of opinion that the arrangement of 
affairs will be considered a masterpiece of policy 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel, and that this is its 
true character as the act of the Papal power. We 
think that it will be received by the majority of 
the English nation, and more especially, by her 
statesmen not swayed by the true principles of the 
gospel, as a master movement by the cabinet, by 
which Repeal, that growing object of alarm, is 
absolutely to be annihilated, while the same act 
gratifies the liberal inclination, and charitable dis- 

ition (falsely so called) to cultivate peace with 

ome. But the whole is, in truth, a masterpiece 
of Roman policy: an advance of her interests : an 
approximation, as she hopes, to that supremacy in 
the British empire which she desires, which she 
must desire, from the essential principles of her 
being ; not to desire and labor for which were 
to fix her down as an apostate, not only from the 
principles which have distinguished her for many 
centuries of this world’s brief existence, but as 
those principles are now, as they have been ever, 
identified with her perceptions of her duty to her-- 
self, to the human race,and to God. Without her 
pale, as she asserts, there is no salvation. She 
constitutes the only church of Christ, and is to fill 
the whole earth. To bring, therefore, this nation 
and all nations within her embrace, is her grand 
object, and her indispensable duty.’’ 


The French government has passed through a: 
crisis, the termination of which has given occasion 
for an admirable speech from the king, whom we 
delight to honor as the friend of peace. 


The Right of Search is to be reconsidered by a 
joint French and British commission. We ear- 
nestly hope that the two governments may agree: 
upon some substitute for a claim which has. 
been found to be useless in putting down the: 
trade, and full of danger to the peace of the- 
world, The British cruisers avoid interfering to 
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prevent the shipment of slaves, so that they may 
have a greater chance of seizing the vessel with 
slaves on board, which are afterwards carried to 
the West Indies, and from which prize-money ac- 
crues. Their own governor of Sierra Leone has 
proposed very efficient measures to root up the 
whole evil by prevention, which they have refused 
to sanction. This has given color to the charge 
which French and American mercliants make 
against the British government, of caring less 
about stopping this trade than interrupting the 
commerce of other nations with Africa. The sin- 
cerity of the great body of the English nation is, 
however, unquestionable. 


The merchants of London have paid to Row- 
land Hill, author of the system of Penny Postage, 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS in part of a testimonial 
of public gratitude fo: the persevering energy by 
which he carried the measure against the opposi- 
tion of all the official personages. 


It is said that Sir Henry Pottinger is to be 
governor of Canada. With Mr. Elliott as the 
British minister in Texas, and Sir Henry on our 
northern boundary, it would seem that there is 
something in Chinese matters which prepares 
people to act in our neighborhood. We have 
cause to be glad that we shall have a man of 
sense and decision at the head of affairs in Can- 
ada. In a very few years we expect to see Sir 
“flenry Pottinger at the head of the British Colo- 
»nial Office. Would he were there now! 


It is said that the Oregon negoiiation is pro- 
ceeding suecessfully—that is, that it is likely to 
«come to ap amicable setilement. In our next we 
»may be able to place on record the fate of the 
‘Texas controversy, which may be the beginning 
of a new era in our national policy. 


Before we dismiss the next number from our 
hands, we shall have read the inaugural discourse 
of our new pregident, Mr. Polk. We have great 
hope of him. He has refused to travel or to re- 
.ceive visitors on the Lord's day; he has refused 
to receive delegations in their party capacity, an- 
‘nouncing himself as the head of the nation ; and 
he has kept his own eounsel as to his future cab- 
inet. He means to be independent, and to heal 
the heart-burnings of party factions. We pre- 
ferred Mr. Clay, but can very heartily say, God 
bless President Polk! 


At the last moment we hear that Texas has 
passed Congress in a double shape, so that the 
new president may admit her by the joint resolu- 
tions, or by a treaty. 

Apart from the constitutional question, we are 
sorry that this measure should be consummated 
without the consent of Mexico, and against the 
‘will of a large portion of the people of the old 
states. We think both these parties would have 
-consented to the matter in time. There isa power 





THE LITTLE STEP-SON. 


which guides our ways, however we may direct 
them. 





From a volume by Amelia, a Kentucky poetess, published b 
A. Tompkins, Boston. ” , 


THE LITTLE STEP-SON. 


I nave a little step-son, the loveliest thing alive, 

A noble, sturdy boy is he, and yet he’s only 
five ; 

His smooth cheek hath a blooming glow—his eyes 
are black as jet, 

And his lips are like two rose-buds, so tremulous 
and wet ; 

His days pass off in sunshine, in laughter and in 
song 

As careless as a summer rill that sings itself 
along ; 

For like a pretty fairy-tale that’s all too quickly 
told, 

Is the young life of a little one that’s only five 
years old. 


He ’s dreaming on his happy couch before the day 
grows dark, 

He’s up with morning’s rosy ray, a singing with 
the lark ; 

Where’er the flowers are freshest, where’er the 
grass is green, 

With light locks waving on the wind his fairy 
form is seen ; 

Amid the whistling March winds, amid the April 
showers ; 

He warbles with the singing birds, and prattles to 
the flowers, 

He cares not for the summer heat, he cares not 
for the cold— 

My ar little step-son, that’s only five years 
old. 


How touching ’tis to see him clasp his dimpled 
hands in prayer, 

And raise his little rosy face, with reverential 
air ! 

How simple is his eloquence! how soft his ac- 
cents fall, 

When pleading with the King of kings to love 
and bless us all ; 

And when from prayer he bounds away in inno- 
cence and joy, 

The blessing of a smiling God goes with the sin- 
les* boy. 

A little lambkin of the flock, within the Saviour’s 
fold, 

Is he, my lovely step-son, that’s only five years 
old. 


I have not told you of our home, that in the sum- 
mer hours, — 

Stands in its simple modesty, half hid among the 
flowers ; 

I have not said a single word about our mines of 
wealth, 

Our treasures are—this little boy, contentment, 
peace and health ; 

For e’en a lordly hall to us would be a voiceless 
place 

Without the gush of his glad voice, the gleams 
of his bright face : : 

And many a country pair, I ween, would give 
their gems and gold 

For a noble, happy boy like ours, some four oF 
five years old. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S LETTER. 627 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CLERGY AND 
LAITY OF HIS PROVINCE, BY WILLIAM, LORD 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


For a considerable time past my attention has 
been anxiously turned to the divisions in the 
chureh, occasioned by differences of opinion with 
respect to the intention of certain rubrical direc- 
tions in the liturgy, and diversities of practice in 
the performance of divine service. These ques- 
tions, relating to matters in themselves indifferent, 
but deriving importance from their connection 
with the maintenance of uniformity and order in 
the solemn ministrations of the church, are ren- 
dered difficult by the ambiguity of the rubrics in 
some instances, and in all by the doubts which 
may arise as to the weight which should be al- 
lowed to general usage when it varies from the 
written law. It is partly on these accounts, and 
partly from uncertainty with respect to the extent 
of the powers committed to the archbishop of the 
rovince, in the preface to the Book of Common 
rayer, for the resolution of doubts in regard to 
the contested points, that I have not felt myself 
justified in expressing an authoritative opinion 
upon questions occasionally submitted to me on 
these subjects. I was, indeed, willing to hope 
that these controversies, like many of much greater 
importance which have for a season disquieted the 
church, would be suffered to die away of them- 
selves, when the arguments on each side had 
been thoroughly sifted, from the good sense of 
the parties engaged in them, and the general con- 
viction of their unprofitableness. But having been 
disappointed in this expectation, and considering 
the tendency of continued agitation to weaken the 
sacred bonds of affection which ought to unite the 
clergy and laity as members of one body in Christ, 
I hold it a duty to come forward, in the hope of 
allaying animosities, and putting a stop to dissen- 
sions which are shown by experience to be not 
only unedifying, but mischievous. With this 
view I would call your attention to a few consid- 
erations, which, with persons who are desirous of 
peace, will, I trust, have their due weight. 

It has long been observed that, in the perform- 
ance of divine service in the generality of our pa- 
rochial churehes, there has been a deviation, in 
certain particulars, from the express directions of 
the rubric, and that, in some cases, a difference in 
respect to the sense of the rubric has led to a 
diversity in practice. In regard to such points, 
in themselves non-essential, the most conscien- 
tious clergymen have felt themselves justified in 
treading in the steps of their predecessors: and 
henee the irregularity, (for all departure from 
rule is Breen, ays which seems, in some in- 
stances at least, to have existed from the begin- 
ning, became inveterate. There have, I appre- 
hend, at all times been clergymen who have 
been distressed by this inconsistency ; and of late 
years it has been regarded by many excellent 
men as irreconcilable with the obligations which 
they took upon themselves on their admission into 
holy orders. Under the influence of these scru- 
ples, they thought it right to adhere as closely as 
possible to the letter of the rubric in their minis- 
tration; whilst other of their brethren, not less 
conscientious, have been determined by consider- 
ations, in their estimation of great weight, to fol- 
low the usage which they found established in 
their respective churches. Under these circum- 
Stances a diversity of practice has arisen, which is 








uot only inconsistent with the principle of uni- 
formity maintained by the church, but is some- 
times associated in the minds of the people with 
peculiarities of doctrine, and give birth to suspi- 
cion and jealousies destructive of the confidence 
which should always subsist between the flock 
and their pastor. ‘Co prevent the increase of an 
evil which might terminate in actual schisms was 
confessedly most desirable ; and the most effect- 
ual mode of accomplishing the object, it has 
been thought, would be found in general conform- 
ity to the rabric. Universal coneurrence in this 
easy and obvious regulation would have combined 
the several advantages of securing compliance 
with the law of the church and the land, of put- 
ting a stop to unauthorized innovations, and of ex- 
cluding party distinctions, in their character de- 
cidedly unchristian, from the public worship of 
God; and I cannot but regret that measures 
which with a view to these good purposes, have 
been recommended by high authorities, should not 
have been received with unanimous acquiescence, 
as the means of restoring order and peace, with- 
out any departure from the principles of the 
church, or offence to the most scrupulous con- 
science. 

At the same time I am sensible that those who 
object, have much to allege in their justification. If 
the written law is against them, they plead an oppo- 
site usage, in parochial churches, at least, reaching 
back, perhaps, io the time when the lawgiver was 
best understood, superseding its literal sense, and 
determining its real meaning; they appeal to the 
general consent of bishops, clergy, and laity, implied 
in the absence of any effectual interference during so 
long a period; they object to the sudden revival of 
rules, which in their opinion are obsolete, and still 
more to their rigid enforcement after so long a term 
of abeyance. In fairness to them we must allow that 
this dislike of alterations in the manner of worship 
to which they have been accustomed from their in- 
fancy, proceeding as it does from attachment to the 
ordinances of the church, ought not to be visited 
with unkindly censure; and we can hardly be sur- 
prised at any change being regarded with suspicion 
when so many attempts have been made to introduce 
innovations which are really objectionable, and tend, 
as far as they go, to alter the character of our church. 
It must also be granted that the intention of the 
church is not always clearly discoverable from the 
language of the rubric, nor determinable with abso- 
Jute certainty from the records of early practice. In 
such cases, it may, with some show of reason, be 
said that, as the eminent men to whom the several 
revisions of the liturgy were successively entrusted, 
did not see the necessity of giving directions so pre- 
cise as to ensure a rigid conformity in every partic- 
ular, we may be contented to acquiesce in slight 
deviations from rules suggested by convenience, and 
sanctioned by long usage. 

Now, whatever may be the force of the arguments 
on either side, a difference of opinion will, probably, 
always exist in regard to the contested points. But 
all parties will concur in regarding these points as of 
far less importance than the maintenance of that 
mutual confidence which, next to support from above, 
forms the main strength of the church, producing the 
harmonious codperation of its several Members, and 
disposing the people to look up with reverence to 
their pastor as their spiritual instructor and guide. 
In whatever degree, or by whatever means, the tie 
of affection is loosened, a proportionate diminution 
will follow of that moral influence on which the effi- 
pene of the clergyman’s teaching will always de- 
pend. 
The case, then, if fairly considered with reference 
to the existing dissensions, and the results to be ex- 
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pected from their continuance, will show the necessity 
of mutual forbearance to the peace and the honor—I 
may even say to the safety—of the church. The 
laity, it may be hoped, will see the propriety of re- 
specting the consciences of such of the clergy as have 
held themselves bound to strict compliance with the 
express direction of the rubric, without regard to for- 
mer disuse; and the clergy will perceive the expedi- 
ency of not pressing too harshly or abruptly the 
observance of laws which, having by themselves and 
their predecessors, been long suffered to sleep, have 
now the appearance of novelty. I am fully alive to 
the importance of uniformity in the celebration of 
divine service ; but I think it would be purchased too 
dearly at the expense of lasting divisions—a conse- 
quence which, I trust, will be averted by a suspension 
of the existing disputes. My hope of such an adjust- 
ment is grounded on the wisdom, temper, and piety, 
which are engaged on both sides of the question. A 
settlement which would have the sanction of law is 
at the present moment impossible; and were it pos- 
sible, could hardly be attempted with hope of success, 
till the subsisting excitement has been allayed by 
time and reflection. But, till that time shall arrive, 
our regard to the spiritual interests of our brethren 
ought surely to put a stop to contentions which, be- 
sides the offence against charity, engage much time 
and ability which might be infinitely better applied, 
and which can afford pleasure to those only who bear 
ill will to our church. The matters in controversy, 
considered in themselves, are not of vital importance ; 
the service in our churches has in general been con- 
ducted in conformity to the Apostle’s direction, with 
order and decency; and, whether performed with 
exact regard to the letter of the rubric, or with the 
variations established by general usage, will still be 
decent and orderly. I therefore entreat you to con- 
sider whether the peace of the church should be haz- 
arded by prolonging an unprofitable controversy, at a 
time, more especially, when her energies are directed 
with such hope of success, to the promotion of reli- 
gion and morals, and when the clergy and laity are 
zealously engaged in united exertions for the erection 
and endowment of churches and schools, and for 
other _ and beneficial objects, in almost every 
part of the country. 

What I would most earnestly recommend for the 
present is the discontinuance of any proceedings, in 
either direction, on the controverted questions. In 
churches where alterations have been introduced 
with general acquiescence, let things remain as they 
are ; in those which retain the less accurate usage, 
let no risk of division be incurred by any attempt at 
change, till some final arrangement can be made 
with the sanction of the proper authorities. In the 
case of churches where agitation prevails, and noth- 
ing has been definitively settled, it is not possible to 
lay down any general rule which may be applicable 
to all circumstances. But is it too much to hope that 
those who are zealous for the honor of God, and the 
good of his church, will show, by the temporary sur- 
render of their private opinions, that they are equally 
zealous in the cause of peace and charity ? 

On the particular questions which disquiet the 
pablic mind I think it unadvisable to pronounce an 
opinion. Upon careful examination | have found 
reason to think that some of these questions are more 
difficult of solution than is commonly imagined, and 
that the meaning which occurs at first sight is not 
always the most correct. And the general question, 
in respect to what should be conceded to usage in 
controlling or modifying the written law, seems to 
me to be open to much doubt. But, if I were ever so 
fully persuaded in my own mind, I should be unwill- 
ing, for reasons already assigned, to pronounce a 
judgment which, not having legal authority, might be 
accepted by some and disregarded by others, and 
might thus increase the confusion which it was de- 
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signed to remedy. For similar reasons I have not 
thought it expedient to call the bishops of my province 
together at this time, though it will be my duty to 
seek their advice and assistance when a fit oppor- 
tunity presents itself. I am, however, fully assured 
of their general concurrence in deprecating the con- 
tinuance of discussions, which will undoubtedly mul- 
tiply strife and contention, but which, in the present 
posture of things, can lead to no beneficial result. 

In order to guard against misapprehensions I think 
it proper to state, that all I have here said is strictly 
confined to the rubrical questions which have occa- 
sioned the present agitation. All change in the per- 
formance of the service, affecting the doctrine of the 
church, by alteration, addition, or omission, I regard 
with unqualified disapprobation. I may further re- 
mark, that the danger to the church would be great, 
if clergymen, not having due respect either to episco- 
pal authority or established usage, should interpret 
the rubric for themselves, and should introduce or 
curtail ceremonies at pleasure, or make divine ser- 
vice in any way the means of expressing their own 
theological opinions or party views. In respect to 
the ritual, the preface to the k of Common Prayer 
directs all persons having doubts, or diversely taking 
anything in the performance of church service. to 
resort to the bishop of the diocese for the resolution 
of such doubts, and the appeasing of diversities. 
Had due attention been paid from the first to this 
salutary rule, the church might have perhaps been 
saved from much of the dissension which at various 
time has divided her members, and grieved and per- 
plexed her rulers, and which, if not speedily checked, 
may again cause a serious disturbance of her peace. 
Considering the course I have suggested as offering 
the only immediate means of averting such a calam- 
ity, and at the same preparing the way for a final 
arrangement at a convenient season, I earnestly 
recommend its adoption, in the hope that through the 
blessing of God, it may lay the foundation of lasting 
peace ; “and to this end’’—(I borrow the words of a 
learned and pious ritualist )}—“ to this end may the God 
of Peace give us all meek hearts, quiet spirits, and 
devout affections, and free us from all prejudice, that 
we may have full churches, frequent prayers, and 
fervent charity; that, in uniting in our prayers here, 
we may all join in His praises hereafter, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 

W. Cantvar. 


Lambeth Palace, Jan. 11, 1845. 





CHRISTMAS-EVE SONG OF DIVES. 


Open the door, grooms! throw open the door ; 

Garnish the windows and sweep up the floor ; 

Bring logs for the fire, and cups for the wine, 

Pile on the trenchers the ‘*‘ baron’’ and ‘ chine.”’ 

Sound the gay rebeck, and banish all sorrow, 

For Christmas, King Christmas, is coming to- 
morrow ! 


The wind is his herald, hark! hark ! how it calls— 

The snow is his escort, see! see! how it falls— 

Let us robe us in ermine, to honor his state, 

And the couch spread with down, ere he comes to 
the gate. 

Sound the gay rebeck, and banish all sorrow, 

For Christmas, King Christmas, is coming to- 
morrow ! 


Largess for minstrels—for dancers ‘‘ a hall ;’’ 
Perfume the tapers to burn on the wall : 

Heed not the chimes, nor the stars as they wane, 
But drain the spiced flagon, and fill it again. 
Sound! sound! the rebeck, and banish all sorrow, 
For Christmas, King Christmas, is coming to- 





morrow ! Snapdragons. 
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CONDITION OF THE INSANE IN NEW JERSEY. | 


Memorial to the Legislature of New Jersey con- 
cerning the Insane. By Miss A. L. Dix. 


Tue first emotion arising from the perusal of | 


this pamphlet is unqualified amazement ; the next, 
shame, that a woman, not connected with us— 
from another state—unallied to any one sufferer 
whose woes she strives to heal, should be the first 
to suggest to the people of New Jersey their 
duties to their own flesh and blood. Verily, is it 
as of oldt The Levite and the priest among us 
have passed by on the other side, and the good 
Samaritan is one called by no tie of kindred or 
even of state pride to help these poor defaced 
images of their Maker. 

Nor could we read these pages without some 
share of another feeling. How does the thought 
cheer and elevate us! This minister of good— 
this messenger of mercy, who, following the ex- 
ample of that Infinite Pity which once, clad in the 
guise of humanity, took the cross and marched 
from Nazareth to Calvary, has traversed the 
length and breadth of our state, searching out the 
most forlorn of all created beings, watching for 
the comfort of the maniac and the idiot ; this noble 
woman, whom we hardly fancy other than the 
denizen of a better world, is part and parcel of 
our common humanity. We may each become 
such, would we only try. 

If to any reader this language appear high- 
wrought let him read this memorial: and though 
he be so clogged with selfishness that his ver 
heart is dry and cold, he must be stirred to life 
and the feelings of brotherhood, by this simple 
story. He must sympathize with our unspeaka- 
ble wonder that, amid the clamor of the world’s 
selfish toil, and the almost greater clangor and 
trumpet-sounding of modern philanthropy, this 
good woman should have been silently yet ear- 
nestly laboring, in our very midst, and not a voice 
heralded her mission. 

But we are sure that the gentle spirit of this 
excellent person will hardly wish us to spend 
time in her praise which might be devoted to the 
furtherance of her object. She must pardon us, 
however; for it is impossible not to feel and 
speak as we have done—and though her work is, 
doubtless, her desired reward, yet for the good of 
the world her modest philanthropy should be al- 
lowed its influence. At a time when counterfeit 
benevolence is so applauded, the pure gold should 
not be hidden. 

An analysis of this memorial will show its gen- 
eral divisions : 

Ist. A detailed statement, modest, and chari- 
table, yet horribly graphic, of the present actual 
condition of the insane and idiots now liviag in 
New Jersey—a picture, drawn from the life ; the 
story of an eye-witness, who in jails and poor- 
houses, has herself seen and heard all she tells. 

2d. A pointed enforcement of the duty and 
practicability of ameliorating their condition, and 
an appeal to Jerseymen to take these wretched 
creatures from jails and poor-houses, and place 
them under hospital eare. 

_ 3d. A reply to the argument against this pro- 
ject on account of the expense, by proof that econ- 
omy demands it: and 

4th. Lastly, proof that nothing short of a State 
Asylum can reach the object in view. 

We cannot help the memorialist in her noble 








work more than by giving extracts from the pe- 
tition. 

The Salem county poor, she tells us, are all 
in one poor house, and among them, besides sev- 
eral of infirm minds and epileptics, eight insane : 

‘*One woman of middle age has been crazy 
seventeen years. Two of the patients were in 
chains; one man, very crazy for nearly thirty 
years, has been out of his small apartment but 
‘ten times for more than nineteen years.’ He is 
considered very dangerous, and is so: no appropri- 
ate care can be rendered here to lessen his fren- 
zied excitement, or diminish the terrible horrors 
of madness. The master said if he could ‘ take 
him out daily for exercise in the open air, it 
would do him good ; but with the care of a farm, 
which he is expected and required to keep under 
profitable cultivation, with a family of paupers— 
often exceeding one hundred—to manage and pro- 
vide for, he has not time to nurse madmen, or 
give them in any degree the care they need.’ 
The propensities of this poor wretch are homi- 
cidal : he is dreaded by all save the master of the 
house, whose only safety, as he thinks, consists in 
governing him through the principle of fear. 

‘* Tn illustration of this, I give his own account of 
the manner by which this influence is gained, and, 
utterly horrible and revolting as it is, I believe it 
only justice to the keeper to add, that in his cir- 
cumstances, with his limited means, he does not 
what he approves and wishes, but that to which 
he is compelled. ‘Going up to his room one 
day not long since,’ said the keeper, ‘ in order to 
shave him, my hands both being full, as I came 
near, he suddenly sprang upon ime, and dealt a 
violent blow at my chest; his being chained, 
alone prevented his killing me. I knew 1 must 
master him now or never; I threw down the 
shaving tools, caught a stick of wood from the 
entry, and laid upon him till he cried for quarter : 
I beat him long enough to make him know I was 
his master, and now he is too much afraid of a 
thrashing to attack me; but you had better stand 
off, ma’am, for he won't fear you.’ Brute force 
is the cruel alternative left for those who are com- 
pelled to a change for which they lack both time, 
and means, and knowledge. A letter some time 
since, reached me from a stranger, relating to 
this very madman, round whose limbs these so 
many long and sorrowful years have weighed the 
heavy chain and fetters. ‘There are many,’ 
says my correspondent, ‘whose sufferings are 
greatly augmented for want of proper treatment 
and attention. In our poor-house is a man who 
has been chained by the leg fur more than twenty 
years: and the only warmth which can be intro- 
duced into his cell, is from a small stove-pipe, 
which passes through one corner of it!’ This 
history neither needs, nor will bear comment. 

‘*In one apartment I found an epileptic, bleeding 
from fresh wounds inflicted by falling, in a fit; 
his mental faculties much impaired, and his con- 
dition very sad.”’ 

In the same poor house is another affecting 
case— 

*©On a level with the cellar, in a basement 
room, which was tolerably decent, but bare enough 
of comforts, lay, upon a small bed, a feeble, aged 
man, whose few gray locks fel! tangled about his 
pillow. As we entered, he addressed one pres- 
ent, saying, ‘I am all broken up, all broken up !’ 
‘Do you feel much weaker, then, Judge?’ 
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* The mind, the mind is going ;—almost gone,’ 
responded he, in tones of touching sadness : * yes,’ 
he continued, murmuring to himself, ‘ the mind is 
going.’ This feeble, depressed old man—a pau- 
per, helpless, lonely, and yet conscious of sur- 
rounding circumstances, and not now wholly ob- 
livious of the past—this feeble old man—who is 
he’—I answer as I was answered ; but he is not 
unknown to many of you. In his young and vig- 
orous years he filled various places of honor and 
trust among you: his ability as a lawyer raised 
him to the bench. As a jurist, he was distin- 
guished for uprightness, clearness and impartial- 
ity: he also was judge of the Orphan's Court. 

e was for many years a member of the legisla- 
ture. His habits were correct, and I could learn, 
from those who had known him for many years, 
nothing to his diseredit, but much that commends 
men to honor and respect. 

‘** The meridian of an active and useful life was 
passed ; the property, honestly acquired, on which 
he relied for comfortable support, during his de- 
clining years, was lost through some of those 
fluctuations which so often produce reverses for 
thousands. He became insane, and his insanity 
assumed the form of frenzy ; he was chained ‘ for 
safety ;’ in fine, he was committed to the county 
jail for greater security !—Time wore away, ex- 
citement gave place to a more quiet, but not a 
rational state ; he was, after a considerable period, 
placed in a private family. When the little 
means, left of the small remnant of his once suffi- 
cient property, was consumed, he was removed to 
the poor-house—there I saw him: without vice, 
and without crime, he has been the victim of dis- 
ease and prey of misfortune; he is withering 
away in an obscure room of a country poor-house, 
receiving his share of that care and attention that 
must be divided and subdivided among the hun- 
dred feeble, infirm, and disabled inmates. For 
such men as Judge S. is no hospital needed ?”’ 

In the jail of Gloucester Co. she found no pris- 
oners, but says— 

** Some time since, an insane man was sent from 
there to the Penitentiary, at Trenton. I am in- 
formed, by citizens resident in the county, that 
the offence with which he was charged was com- 
mitted when he was known to be insane ; that he 
was exceedingly troublesome in jail; and after 
various delays, at a time when the violence of his 
paroxysms had subsided, he was produced in 
court, tried, convicted, and sentenced for a term 
of years to the State-prison.—Beyond doubt he 
was a dangerous person to be at large ; but that 
it was unjust to send him to the Penitentiary, is 
equally beyond doubt.’ 

The poor-house of Gloucester county, some 
miles west of Woodbury, is populous with imbe- 
cile, insane, and epileptic patients, amounting to 
from twenty-five to thirty individuals. 

In Burlington County, at the poor-house, she 
found twenty-two insane, ten of them in basement 
cells, ‘‘ insufficiently lighted, insufficiently warmed, 
and pervaded with foul air to an intolerable de- 
gree.” 

In the Monmouth County Shark River poor- 
house, among 40 inmates, there were seven idi- 
otic, 2 whole idiots, 2 very insane, and several de- 
mented. Here, as everywhere, cells, chains and 
bolts were the accommodations for the insane. 

In Middlesex county, at the New Brunswick 
poor-house : 
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**One cell was occupied by a crazy man, who 
at times was subject to furious madness. He was 
chained, and lying in a sort of box on the floor ; 
as far as I could see, this was a sort of narrow 

nn, made by nailing two boards of unequal 
ength to the floor and partition; it contained 
some straw and sufficient coverings. The con- 
dition of this man was repulsive and filthy: one 
of the paupers had charge of him, and lodged in 
one of the cells to guard against fire—a needfu! 
precaution. I believe the superintendents of the 
poor-house do as well for him as they are able ; it 
is a difficult task to change his garments, and 
wash and shave him; there are times when this 
is considered quite impracticable. I saw him, 
they said, ‘at the best; sometimes he was out- 
rageous, uttering the most furious imprecations ; 
threatening, by word and act, al] who approached 
him. The cells measured six feet by ten, were 
lighted by a grated window, and could be tolera- 
bly ventilated. 

**The poor-house in Piscataway township, in 
November, contained fifteen poor persons, com- 
fortably provided for, and the house generally 
neat; there were several partially, on several 
altogether insane. One violent madman was 
chained in an out-building, which had been con- 
structed for the purpose, a few hundred yards 
from the principal dwelling. This consisted of 
one dark strong room; a stove had been placed 
upon one side as remote from the chained man 
as possible, to guard from the danger of his 
firing the building; this precaution had proved 
unavailing, he had twice contrived to put some 
straws into contact with the stove, and the dry 
boards of the floor and partition readily taking 
fire, he was nearly suffocated by the smoke, and 
destroyed by burning. , 

Some children playing nigh the place saw the 
flames and gave timely alarm. To guard against 
a similar danger, the stove was enclosed, so that 
it was absolutely inaccessible; this effectually 
prevented the recurrence of a fire, it is true, but 
at the same time prevented all advantage from the 
heated stove. The room was cold and damp, and 
in itself entirely bare of all furniture ; dark and 
dull and utterly comfortless. The madman, 
chained, naked, except a strait jacket laced so 
as to impede the motion of the arms and hands, 
exposed and filthy, now raging like an imprisoned 
tiger, of which he was no inapt type—now utter- 
ing the foulest, vilest language; for a moment 
soothed into quietness, then like a demon writh- 
ing and raving ; these circumstances all presented 
a scene utterly horrible and appalling. ‘ We try 
in vain,’ said the kind-hearted mistress, ‘ to 
have him comfortable ; we can neither keep him 
clothed nor warmed ; the stove is of no use, and 
he destroys at once whatever is put in for bed- 
ding, thrusting it through the opening in the 
floor. He suffers dreadfully,’ continued she, 
‘and sometimes we are afraid he will die in 
some terrible manner, of cold, and wounds and 
pain.’ This maniac, always dangerous, always 
difficult to manage, if placed in a hospital, would 
at least be made in some degree comfortable most 
of the time, and the lives of those who have 
charge of him would be no more in danger. The 
demoralizing influence of such a being, whose im- 
pure language reaches continually the ears of the 
children and others, is a sufficient way y8 to his 








being at a poor-house.’’— Newark Daily Advertiser. 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
GEORGE IV. AND HIS BRIDE. 


Diaries and Correspondence of James Hanais, the 
first Earl of Malmesbury. Edited by his Son. 
Vol. Ifl.—Bentley. 


Ir was in the year 1794, that Lord Malmesbury 
was officially despatched to Brunswick by George 
the Third, to demand for his hopeful son, the 
Prince of Wales, the hand of the Princess Caro- 
line. The prince, that his debts might be paid, 
had graciously consented to suffer matrimony ; 
and his cousin was the chosen victim. As Lord 
Malmesbury’s account of this mission is by far the 
most interesting part of this volume; as it more- 
over supplies abundant proofs that kings and 
princes may, after all, be very vulgar people; we 
shall confine our extracts to his lordship’s de- 
scription of his delicate task, ending with the fatal 
marriage of the Princess Caroline with the ‘‘ First 
Gentleman in Europe.”’ Alas! for the reputation 
of the First Gentleman! What is it nowt Gone, 
like a burst bladder. 

His lordship gives the following portrait, in 
little, of the bride elect :— 


‘‘The Princess Caroline (Princess of Wales) 
much embarrassed on my first being presented to 
her—pretty face—not expressive of softness—her 
figure not graceful—fine eyes—good hand—toler- 
able teeth, but going—fair hair and light eye- 
brows, good bust—short, with what the French 
call ‘des épaules impertinentes.’ Vastly happy 
with her future expectations.”’ 


The Duchess Dowager, a shrewd old lady, with 
a perfect appreciation of the character of George 
the Third, her brother, comes out, a capital gos- 
sip, in the book. She told Malmesbury, among 
other things, that ‘‘ all the young German prin- 
cesses had learnt English, in hopes of being Prin- 
cess of Wales.”’ All, of course, but one, had a 
lucky escape. As for the princess’ father— 


‘He entered fully into her future situation— 
was perfectly aware of the character of the prince, 
and of the inconveniences that would result, 
almost with equal ill effect, either from his liking 
the princess too much, or too little. He also 
touched on the queen’s character, with which he 
is perfectly acquainted. He was rather severe 
on the Duchess of York—he never mentioned 
the king. He said of his daughter, ‘ Elle n’est 
pas béte, mais elle n’a pas de jugement—elle a été 
élevée sévérement, et 2 le fallait.’ The duke re- 
quested me to recommend to her discretion not to 
ask questions, and, above all, not to be free in giv- 
ing — of persons and things aloud ; and he 
hinted delicately, but very pointedly, at the free 
and unreserved manners of the duchess, who at 
times is certainly apt to forget her audience. He 
desired me to advise her never to show any jeal- 
ousy of the prince ; and that, if he had any gots, 
not to notice them. He said he had written her 
all this in German, but that enforced by me, it 
would come with double effect.”’ 


_ It appears that some little bird had whispered 
in the ear of the princess the ominous name of the 
Countess of Jersey; a person, whom the delicacy 
of the Prince of Wales made a lady of the Bed- 
chamber to his wife. 


“She asked me about Lady Jersey—appeared 
to suppose her an intriguante, but not to know of 


any partiality or connection between her and the 
prince. I said that in regard to Lady Jersey, she 
and all her other ladies would frame their con- 
duct towards her by hers towards them ; that I 
humbly advised that this should not be familiar or 
too easy, but that it might be affable without for- 
getting she was Princess of Wales; that she 
should never listen to them whenever they at- 
tempted anything like a commérage, and never 
allow them to appear to influence her opinion by 
theirs. She said she wished to be popular, and 
was afraid I recommended too much reserve ; that 
probably I thought her too prone 2 se livrer. I 
made a bow. She said, ‘Tell me freely.’ I 
said, ‘I did ;’ that it was an amiable quality, but 
one which could not in her high situation be given 
way to without great risk ; that as to popularity, 
it was never obtained by familiarity ; that it could 
only belong to respect, and was to be acquired by 
a just mixture of dignity and affability ; I quoted 
the queen as a model in this respect. The prin- 
cess said she was afraid of the queen—she was 
sure she would be jealous of her and do her 
harm. I replied, that, for this reason, it was of 
the last consequence to be attentive towards her, 
to be always on her guard, and never to fail in 
any exterior mark of respect towards her, or to 
let drop an inconsiderate word before her. She 
took all this in good part, and desired me to con- 
tinue to be her mentor after she got to England, 
as well as now. She said of her own accord, ‘ I 
am determined never to appear jealous. I know 
the prince is /éger, and am prepared on that 
point.’ I said I did not believe she would have 
any occasion to exercise this very wise resolution, 
which I commended highly; and entreated her, 
if she saw any symptoms of a godt in the prince, 
or if any of the women about ‘her should, under 
the love of fishing in troubled waters, endeavor to 
excite a jealousy in her mind, on no account to 
allow it to manifest itself; that reproaches and 
sourness never reclaimed anybody ; that it only 
served as an advantageous contrast to the contrary 
qualities in the rival; and the surest way of re- 
covering a tottering affection was softness, endur- 
ing, and caresses: that I knew enough of the 
prince to be quite sure he could not withstand 
such a conduct, while a conttary one would proba- 
bly make him disagreeable and peevish, and cer- 
tainly force him to be false and dissembling.”’ 


Many conversations are chronicled, in which 
Malmesbury gives advice worthy of the best 
thoughts of Polonius. Alas! the nuptial commis- 
sioner utters his gravities to unprofitable ears. 


‘* Masquerade.—I walked with the Princess 
Caroline, and had a very long conversation with 
her. I endeavor not to mix up much serious mat- 
ter at such a place, but whenever I found her 
inclined to give way too much to the temper of the 
entertainment, and to get over-cheerful and éoo- 
mixing, I endeavored to ang ae back by becom- 
ing serious and respectful. hen we returned to 
the ‘balcon,’ (the masquerade was in the opera 
house,) she entered of her own accord, into the 
kind of life she was to lead in England, and was 
very inquisitive about it. I said it would depend 
very much on her; that I could have no share in 
settling it, but that my wish was, that in private 
she might enjoy every ease and comfort belonging 
to domestic happiness, but that when she appeared 
abroad, she should always appear as Princess of 





Wales, surrounded by all that ‘ appareil and eti- 
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quette’ due to her elevated situation. She asked 
me what were the queen’s drawing-room-days? 
I said, ‘Thursday, and Sunday after church, which 
the king and queen never missed; and I added 
that I hoped most ardently she would follow their 
example, and never, on any account, miss divine 
service on that day. ‘Does the prince go to 
church?’ she asked me. I replied, she would 
make him go; it was one of many advantages he 
would derive from changing his situation. ‘ But 
if he does not like it’? ‘ Why, then, your royal 
highness must go without him, and tell him that 
the fulfilling regularly and exactly this duty, can 
alone enable you to perform exactly and regularly 
those you owe him—this cannot but please him, 
and will, in the end, induce him also to go to 
church.”’ 
The following anecdote develops character : 


** 1 persuade the Princess Caroline to be munifi- 
cent towards them [the émigrés, who were perish- 
ing from want]—she disposed to be, but not 
knowing how to set about it. I tell her, liberality 
and generosity is an enjoyment, not a severe virtue. 
She gives a louis for some lottery tickets, J give 
ten, and say the princess ordered me—she sur- 
prised ; I said I was sure she did not mean to give 
for the ticket its precise value, and that I forestalled 
her intention, Next day a French émigré, witha 
pretty child draws near the table—the Princess 
Caroline immediately, of her own accord, puts ten 
louis in a paper, and gives the child ; the duchess 
observes it, and inquires of me (I was dining 
between them) what it was. I tell her a demand 
onher purse. She embarrassed—‘ Je n’ai que mes 
beaux doubles louis de Brunswick.’ I answer, 
*Qu’ils deviendront plus beaux entre les mains de 
cet enfant que dans sa poche.’ She ashamed, and 
gives three of them. In the evening, Princess 
Caroline, to whom these sort of virtues were never 

reached, on my praising the coin of the money at 
Seana. offers me very seriously eight or ten 
double louis, saying, ‘Cela ne me fait rien—je ne 
m’en soucie pas—je vous prie de les prendre.’ I 
mention these facts to show her character: it 
could not distinguish between giving as a benevo- 
lence, and flinging away the money like a child. 
She thought that the act of getting rid of the 
money, and not seeming to care about it, consti- 
tuted the merit. I took an opportunity at supper 
of defining to her what real benevolence was, and 
I recommended it to her as a quality that would, 
if rightly employed, make her more admirers, and 
give her more true satisfaction, than any that 
human nature could possess. The idea was, I am 
sorry to see, new to her, but she felt the truth of 
a” 

Washing a princess :— 


** Argument with the princess about her toi- 
lette. She piques herself on dressing quick ; I 
disapprove this. She maintains her point. I, 
however, desire Madame Busche to explain to her 
that the prince is very delicate, and that he ex- 
pects a long and very careful torlette de propreté ; 
of which she has no idea. On the contrary, she 
neglects it sadly, and is offensive from this neglect. 
Madame Busche executes her commission well, and 
the princess comes out the next day well washed 
all over.”” 


Again and again does his lordship read lectures 
on cleanliness and delicacy of language to the 
bride elect, who certainly comes before us as a 
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sort of royal Miss Tomboy; a slattern and a hoy- 


den :— 


**T had two conversations with the Princess 
Caroline. One on the toilette, on cleanliness, and 
on delicacy of speaking. On these points I endeay- 
ored, as far as was possible for a man, to inculcate 
the necessity of great and nice attention to every 
part of dress, as well as to what was hid as to 
what was seen. (I knew she wore coarse petti- 
coats, coarse shifts, and thread stockings; and 
these never well washed or changed often enough.) 
I observed that a long toilette was necessary, and 
gave her no credit for boasting that hers was a 
* short’ one. What I could not say myself on this 

int I got said through women ; through Madame 
aan and afterwards through Mrs. Harcourt. 
It is remarkable how amazingly on this point her 
education has been neglected, and how much her 
mother, although an Englishwoman, was inatten- 
tive to it. My other conversation was on the 

rincess’ speaking slightingly of the duchess; 
ing peevish towards her, and often laughing at 
her or about her. On this point I talked very ser:- 
ously indeed—said that nothing was so extremely 
improper, so radically wrong ; that it was impos- 
sible, if she reflected a moment, that she should not 
be sorry for everything of the kind which escaped : 
and I assured her it was the more improper from 
the tender affection the duchess had for her. The 
princess felt all this, and it made a temporary im- 
pression : but in this as on al] other subjects, | 
have had but too many opportunities to observe 
that her heart is very, very light, unsusceptible of 
strong or lasting feelings. In some respects this 
may make her happier, but certainly not better. 
I, however, must say that, on the idea being sug- 
gested to her by her father that I should remain on 
business in Germany, and not be allowed to attend 
her to England, she was most extremely afflicted, 
even to tears, and spoke to me with a kindness 
and feeling I was highly gratified to find in her.”’ 


His lordship arrives with his precious charge in 
London ; and the ‘*‘ happy couple”’ are introduced 
to each other :— 


et rape | notified the arrival to the King 
and Prince of Wales: the last came immediately. 
I, according to the established etiquette, introduced 
oo one else being in the room) the Princess 

aroline to him. She very properly, in conse- 
quence of my saying to her it was the right mode 
of proceeding, attempted to kneel to him. He 
raised her, (gracefully enough,) and embraced 
her; said barely one word, turned round, retired 
to a distant part of the apartment, and calling me 
to him, said, ‘ Harris, Iam not well ; pray get me 
a glass of brandy!’ I said, ‘Sir, had you not 
better have a glass of watert’—upon which he, 
much out of humor, said, with an oath, ‘ No; | 
will go directly to the queen,’ and away he went. 
The princess, left during this short moment alone, 
was in a state of astonishment; and, on my join- 
ing her, said, ‘Mon Dieu! est-ce que le prince est 
toujours comme celat Je le trouve trésgros, et 
nullement aussi beau que son portrait.’ I said, his 
royal highness was naturally a good deal affected 
and flurried at this first interview, but she cer- 
tainly would find him different at dinner. She 
was disposed to further criticisms on this occasion, 
which would have embarrassed me very much to 
answer, if luckily the king had not ordered me to 





attend him.’’ 
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We much question, whether throughout his 
royal highness’ stables there could have been 
found a groom ye of the brutal, heartless, 
conduct of this ‘ First Gentleman in Europe!” 
The marriage takes place. The princess, it may 
be, stung by the indifference of her spouse, be- 
comes vivacious and rattling; and one day, after 
an exhibition of the kind, in which the princess 
had behaved ‘‘ very lightly and even improperly,” 
the prince, taking Malmesbury into his closet— 

«¢ Asked me how I liked this sort of manners. I 
could not conceal my disapprobation of them, and 
took this opportunity of repeating to him the sub- 
stance of what the Duke of Brunswick had so 
often said to me, that it was expedient de Ja tenir 
serrée; that she had been brought up very strictly, 
and if she was not strictly kept, would from high 
spirits and little thought certainly emancipate too 
much. To this the prince said, ‘I see but too 
plainly: but why, Harris, did you not tell me so 
before, or write it to me from Brunswick?’ I 
replied, that I did not consider what the duke (a 
severe father himself towards his children) said of 
sufficient consequence ; that it affected neither the 
princess’ moral character nor conduct, and was 
intended solely as an intimation which I conceived 
it only proper to notice to his royal highness at a 

roper occasion—at such a one as now had offer- 
ed; and that I humbly hoped his royal highness 
would not consider it as casting any real slur or 
aspersion on the princess : that as to not writing to 
his royal highness from Brunswick, I begged him 
to recollect 1 was not sent on a discretionary com- 
mission, but with the most positive commands to 
ask the Princess Caroline in marriage, and nothing 
more; that to this sole point, respecting the mar- 
riage, and no other, those commands went ; any 
reflection or remarks that I had presumed to make 
would (whether in praise of or injurious to her 
royal highness) have been a direct and positive 
deviation from those his Majesty’s commands. 
They were as limited as they were imperative. 
That still, had I discovered notorious or glaring 
defects, or such as were of a nature to render the 
union unseemly, I should have felt it as a bounden 
duty to have stated them ; but it must have been 
directly to the king, and to no one else. To this 
the prince appeared to acquiesce: but I saw it 
did not please, and left a rankle in his mind.” 


Books like these are of the highest value ; 
inasmuch as they reduce the seeming great to their 
proper value, and show the world to what mere 
golden vulgarities men have crooked the knee—to 
what things men raise statues. For ourselves, 
we shall never look upon the bronze effigies of 
George the Fourth—in Trafalgar Square or else- 
Where—without thinking of Harris, and the ‘‘ glass 
of brandy."’ Never was royal bird so completely 
plucked of its gay and golden feathers as the 
Fourth George—never did monarch stand such a 
poor, naked, ‘‘ forked animal,’’ as the late ‘‘ First 
Gentleman in Europe.” 

This book abounds with valuable matter. It 
needs not our recommendation to the reader; for 
the few extracts that our limits enable us to give, 
bespeak the character of the work. Throughout, 
Lord Malmesbury appears the beau iédal of an 
ambassador and royal commissioner. He was 
honest, phlegmatic, a little conventional, but 
straightforward ; with a head as cool and clear as 
crystal. 





TO A HEN. 


‘* Hail to the! blithe spirit! 
Bird, thou never wert!’’ 
Shelly to a Skylark. 

Tuov art a “bird’’—a pretty bird, thou amiable 
hen, 

And a “‘ spirit’? too, thou hoverest about the barns 
of men ; 

A meek and quiet spirit, thou art rather seen than 
heard ; 

And I love the for thy gentleness, thou sweet, do- 
mestic bird. 

A child of industry and peace, thou dost appear to 
be, 

And scratching round the world for food, is world 
enough for thee. 

There's judgment in thy countenanee—there ’s 
shrewdness in thine air, 

And the innocence of chickenhood is ever dwelling 
there. 


Thy voice is somewhat clamorous; but while 
most other birds 

Pipe out their soft and lovelike notes to sentimen- 
tal words, 

Thy cackling note, statistical, in business style is 
made, 

To proclamate to all around when thou an egg 
hast laid. 


I grant it lacks in sentiment, and possibly might 
seem 

A little ostentatious too ; but, in this age of steam, 

When self-display is ‘‘ all the go,’’ and ‘ statis- 
tics’ are ‘‘ the rage,”’ 

It surely is in keeping with ‘the spirit of the 
age !’’ 


And thy gentle voice too, oft is heard, entreating 
from the mud, 

For thy chickens some of them to come, and light 
upon a bag ; 

And at eve thy private ‘‘ curfew bell’’—thy cluck- 
ing tongue, is loosed 

To bid the chicks forsake the world, and come 
with thee to roost. 


Thus calmly dost thou pass thy days, thou amiable 
hen, 

Renouncing woods and poetry, for the bustling 
haunts of men ; 

The lark may sing, the eagle soar, the vulture joy 
in strife, 

*T is ‘** glory enough’”’ for thee to be ‘‘ domestic’ 
in thy life. 

And now, farewell !—be thou with joy and corn 
abundant blest, 

And be thy last declining days, thy brightest and 
thy best! 

With this I cease, and my harp I hang, like Jews, 
by Babel’s streams, 

No more thy praise to warble forth, bird of my 

sweetest dreams. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 


1. The Chinese Repository. Vols, VII.—XII. 
Canton. 1839-1843. 

2. Lecture on the War with China, delivered before 
the Massachusetts Historica! Society, Decem- 
ber, 1841. By the Hon. Jonn Quincy Ap- 
ams of Massachusetts, United States of 
America. 

3. An Aid-de-Camp’s Recollections of Service in 
China. By Captain AntHur CunyNGHAME. 
2vols. London; Saundersand Otley. 1844. 

4. Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the 
Nemesis ; from the Notes of Commodore W. 
H. Haut, R. N., with Personal Observations 
by W. D. Bernarp Esq., A. M. Oxon. 
Second Edition. London: Colburn. 1844. 

5. Fifth Annual Report of the Morrison Education 
Society, for the Year ending September 28, 
1843. Macao: S. Wells Williams. 1843. 

6. Notices of China, &c. By the Rev. W. C. 
Mitne. (Manuscript.) 


Ir is important to consider at the present mo- 
ment the state of our relations, commercial, politi- 
cal, and religious, with the Celestial Empire. 
The subject may be said to be almost new; for 
though China, within a few years, has attracted a 
great, though not a disproportionate share of pub- 
lic attention, more has been said of the brilliant 
achievements of the late war—so calculated to 
strike the imagination; more of the history—so 
uncertain—of the antiquities—so little understood 
—vof the manners—so quaint and apparently bar- 
barous—of the people ; far more has been said of 
all these, than of the hopes that may be legitimately 
entertained, of profitable intercourse with our new 
allies. Absolute silence, it is true, has not been 
maintained on this branch of the question. But 
the speculations indulged in have generally been 
so vague and indeterminate as to fly the grasp of 
criticism, and dissolve if subjected to the operation 
of analysis. When reduced to any tangible form, 
they invariably present themselves in some such 
shape as this—that wonderful things are to be 
expected. On what ground, few give themselves 
the trouble to inquire. 

Political writers in England are, indeed, com- 
pelled to base their conclusions respecting China 
upon a scanty foundation. There are a great 
many notions floating up and down in society that 
are useful to awaken curiosity and promote inquiry, 
but will not bear the weight of the least systemat- 
ical a A steady gaze y raenere 
these shadowy materials, and reveals the extent 
of our poverty. It is not the object of the present 
article to explain, but in some slight degree to 
remedy, this state of things. Though many of 
the valuable facts brought home by those who fig- 
ured in the war, or in the negotiations that accom- 
panied and succeeded it, have been suppressed by 
the foreign office, a good deal has transpired in 
printed works, or been communicated in familiar 
conversation. We purpose to give a general 
sketch of the relative position of the Chinese and 
British empires, principally with the object of 
leading the mind of the reader to contemplate the 
nature and amount of the mutual infiuence they 
are to exercise. No attempt will be made to enter 
into detail. It will be impossible at present to do 
more than indicate the nature of the intercourse 
that is to exist henceforward. 
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Few persons have any accurate knowledge of 
what has taken place in China since the signing 
of the supplementary treaty, or what has been the 
result of our commercial operations there. No 
more striking proof of this can be given than the 
fact, that the misrepresentations of a French paper 
with respect to certain provisions of the treaty 
itself, found, a little while ago, almost implicit 
credence in England ; at least a great many mer- 
cantile men, together with a considerable portion 
of the public were deceived ; and it was not unt] 
Sir Henry Pottinger himself, at the dinner given 
him by the merchants of the city of London—and 
this by the bye was the only plain piece of infor. 
mation that ventured to present itself amidst the 
crowd of courtly compliments on that occasion— 
distinctly denied that any blunder had been made 
by us, or any advantage gained by the Chinese, 
It would be useless to multiply similar evidences 
of the popular ignorance, which is very extensively 
shared even by the press. Among the honorable 
exceptions we may particularize the ‘* Morning 
Chronicle,’’ which, in its view of the money mar- 
ket and summary of city news, as well as else- 
where, exhibits great familiarity with all questions 
relative to the China trade. 

In discussing the present posture of affairs, we 
cannot altogether avoid saying something of the 
war, just as it is difficult to contemplate a calm 
without recurring to the storm that preceded. We 
are invited to do so by two works which have re- 
cently made their appearance. One of these is by 
Captain Arthur Cunynghame, and merits the name 
of a pleasant and agreeable book, quite such a book 
as one would like to read about a country of which 
we had never before heard, and might never wish 
to hear again, incomplete of course with reference 
to the general subject, but quite satisfactory as far 
as it goes. Interspersed throughout are capital 
anecdotes, comic stories, and amusing personal 
adventures ; but there is also a good deal of politi- 
cal information communicated carelessly, as if the 
writer were not anxious to show that he had 
thought much of the subject. Occasionally there 
are passages of a higher strain, in which Captain 
Cunynghame, irresistibly influenced by his subject, 
approaches the dignity of history. There is no 
effort observable, but the reader’s mind suddenly 
feels itself carried along and kindled by the sparks 
of enthusiasm that pass into it like the electric 
fluid, through the medium of ink and paper. The 
description of the ascent of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
impresses us with a very high idea of the author's 
powers. The a4 certainly was worthy to em- 
ploy the pen of a Thucydides. A whole fleet and 
army, brought from the opposite quarter of the 
globe, projected into the heart of one of the largest 
of empires, up a stream famous for violent cur- 
rents, never before stemmed by any European 
craft, whose banks bristled with batteries and 
frowned with fortifications, was a glorious picture 
to portray. The succession of victories, made 
brighter by the clemency and humanity of the vic- 
tors; the approach to a capital once so vast and 
populous, now so abject in itself, and yet encircled 

y so much of its former reputation that those who 
have eyes cannot see, and will persist, despite the 
evidence of their senses, in believing it still to 
count its millions of inhabitants; the turn of cir- 
cumstances by which this mysterious city was per- 
mitted to remain unentered by a British army, 
though encamped without its walls; the negotia- 
tions that ensued, and the final conclusion of 3 
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treaty with an emperor, now humbled, but who 
notil then had refused to acknowledge his equal 
upon earth—these are subjects of the deepest in- 
terest, and are related admirably by Captain Cun- 
ynghame. All, therefore, who would peruse 
the most vivid and animated account of the splen- 
did closing scenes of the Chinese war, must neces- 
sarily resort to his volumes. 

Another work of great value is the narrative of 
the voyage of the Nemesis, sent out to solve the 
problem of the utility of iron steamers, as instru- 
ments of war, in the eastern seas. It was a fine 
idea so to group the events of the struggle round 
the vessel that took such an active part in it, as to 
render it in some sort the hero of the piece. An 
epic interest is thus imparted to the work, which 
could have been derived from no other source. 
The simple announcement of the idea awakens 
curiosity ; and the execution, while it cannot be 
said to exceed, certainly does not fall short of ex- 
pectation. Though the writer, Mr. Bernard, lacks 
much of that power of imagination which would 
have enabled anaes Cooper to infuse life into 
the Nemesis, and force us to sympathize with her 
as if she were a moral personage, yet he has good 
historical abilities, relates with considerable vivac- 
ity, and intersperses judiciously, though with a 
sparing hand, many really philosophical remarks. 

The fault of both these writers is a certain tim- 
idity when they have to deal with the future. The 
majesty of the Chinese empire overawes their 
minds, and they unwillingly perform a sort of in- 


tellectual houtou before it. In this, however, they | 


are not singular. It has become the fashion to 
abdicate the use of reason on entering the China 
seas. Persons who can think justly on almost any 
other topic, become bewildered when they approach 
the Celestial Empire. Sensible men—men who 
are fit to be entrusted with the management of 
their household affairs—are not ashamed to chatter 
about eternal, or quasi-eternal, Chinese dynasties, 
the most modern of which began before the birth 
of history. Those whose orthodoxy prevents them 
from falling into this absurd strain, date the com- 
mencement of Chinese national existence from 
“the first dispersion of mankind.’’ All seem to 
agree in representing the Celestials as an anoma- 
lous people, possessed of a sort of god-like immu- 
tability ; and in ascribing to them the invention of 
almost every art, science, and convenience that 
ever has been invented. Criticism becomes pow- 
erless as soon as it touches the shores of China, as 
if stupefied by the vapors of opium; and implicit 
credence is placed in the histories, chronologies, 
and traditions of a people eminently distinguished 
for lying and deceit. With the fact staring them 
in the face, that the histories, chronologies, and 
traditions of the Chinese become more minute, 
more full of details, in proportion as they recede 
into antiquity, few ever venture to question their 
accuracy. Persons remarkable for incredulity in 
this quarter of the globe, travel to Eastern Asia to 
satisfy the appetite for belief inherent in every 
mind, and take for granted whatever is advanced 
in the imperfect sts inartificial language of the 
‘hinese. On its assertions, scholars and philolo- 
gists build back a causeway into the past, which 
retires, leaving dynasties, kingdoms, empires, 
epochs, the de uge, the creation itself, on either 
hand, until it penetrates, supported on the airy 
foundations of faney, so far back into the unfath- 
omable abysses of time, that the weary and ex- 


hausted mind at length refuses to follow it any 
longer. 
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All this, however, would be harmless enough 
did not the influence of such a habit of thought 
extend to political discussions. When one bold 
set of statesmen, far in advance of their age, had 
determined to measure the strength of the British 
empire against the colossal power of Eastern 
Asia, the greater part of the world stood appalled. 
What temerity! what rashness! what unheard- 
of hardihood! War with four hundred millions 
of men!—with one third of the human race !* 
Why, the mind of man never in the drunkenness 
of its pride conceived so impossible an enterprise ! 
We are giants, it is true, but can we do battle 
with the gods’—Such was the language of the 
enemies of the liberal administration. Even many 
of its friends trembled for the consequences of the 
imprudent undertaking, and he was considered 
rather an eccentric individual, who did not de- 
spair of the commonwealth. A vast party in this 
country, numbering many politicians of distin- 
guished ability, hungry after place, led on by the 
eager desire of power, and the keen appetite for 
emolument, blinded by ignorance or anger, joined 
in one long savage how] against the war. It 
must not be supposed for a moment that the 
movement which took place was hypocritical. 
There was a general impression abroad that we 
had neither the power nor the right on our side. 
The mass of the people was deceived. A few 
self-devoted persons undertook, on that occasion, 
to bear the whole burden, the entire responsibility 
of the falsehoods it was found expedient to utter. 
By these men all the fabulous history and statis- 
tics of China were brought forward to witness 
against those wise statesmen who had so accu- 
rately calculated the might of the country whose 
destinies they wielded. The awful phantom of 
Chinese omnipotence and diuturnity, was con- 
jured up in the House of Commons, to frighten 
the ministers from their posts; and the attempt 
all but succeeded. Jt was only by a majority of 
nine that the British Parliament declared that this 
country was competent to engage in war with the 
Celestial Empire, and that it was not better to 
trade than to fight with a people, who every day 
waxed more insolent and more profuse of outrage 
towards us. On the continent, the same awe, 
based on the same ignorance, existed, to give 
countenance to different passions. It was confi- 
dently predicted that the tide of conquest, which 
we had been so long pouring over Asia, would 
impotently break against the bulwarks of the 
Chinese empire, and be probably rolled back with 
tenfold fury upon us. And here we must do 
pe to an American, no less a person than 

ohn Quincy Adams, who, in spite of the popular 
feeling against us at the time, boldly stood for- 


* On the subject of the population of China we have 
at present no space to enter. But we cannot refrain from 
copying an extract out of a clever little manuscript essay 
written by Ashing, one of the Jads in the Morrison Schoo 
at Macao, as a theme, to exhibit his acquaintance with 
the English language :— 

“T have often read and heard descriptions of China, 
which represented it as being a wide country situate in 
the south-eastern part of Asia, and shut up for many 
ages, and that therefore it was not much known. It has 
been supposed that China is the most populous country, 
and contains a third part of the population of the world, 
but this is not true, for the people were numbered in the 
eighth year of the Emperor Hin-Lung, and the amount 





did not exceed fifty millions. It may be increased since 
i that time, but it is impossible for the census to have 
| multiplied to the number of two hundred and sixty mil- 
| lions, that is, a third part of the computed population of 
‘ the world.” 
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ward in a public lecture-room, and refused to call 
in question the justice of our cause, or the efficacy 
of our arms. At that time this argued no mean 
self-confidence, no small amount of political knowl- 
edge, and it is therefore worth while to record 
the fact, though the composition we allude to, 
vigorous and masculine as it is, is deformed in 
almost every page by instances of atrocious bad 
taste : 
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In considering the present state of our relations 
with China, we must look beyond the cabinet of 
the diplomatist. We must comprise the interests 
of two whole empires within our view. Political 
arrangements, however subtle the negotiations b 
which they are brought about, or what skill 
soever is displayed in their construction, are im- 
portant only from their influence on the happiness 
of nations. It would be matter of mere curiosity 
to know that we are now at liberty to trade with 
five Chinese ports instead of one, that we are 
permitted to appoint consuls, that British ships 
of war are to be stationed along the coast, that 
changes have taken place in the commercial tariffs 
of the empire, did we not expect to derive some 
important advantage therefrom. All who re- 
member the riots in the manufacturing districts 
in 1842, produced purely and simply by want of 
a foreign market of sufficient extent, will ac- 
knowledge the intimate connexion of external 
policy and commercial treaties with the domestic 
concerns of the country. We are in this sense 
dependent upon foreigners. If they refuse to 
buy what we have to sell, we must perish, or, at 
least, sink amidst mighty convulsions to the level 
of a fourth-rate state. The industrial spirit of 
this country, when it accorded with the ambitious 

rojects of its rulers, was suffered to develop 
itself with amazing rapidity. This it was that 
widened the basis of our empire. On this our 
fame, our power, our wealth, our general pros- 
perity, our hopes of still increasing happiness 
depend. It is not an instrument that can be used 
to effect a particular purpose, and then be thrown 
away. We must retain and continue to use it. 
There is no other alternative but this or destruc- 
tion. The vast population it has created cannot 
be got rid of. It cannot emigrate, cannot turn to 
other employments, will not consent to go out of 
the world. We are under a necessity, therefore, 
of continuing to trade in the produce of our man- 
ufacturing industry. Unwise and iniquitous laws, 
it is true, are fast closing most of the ports of the 
world against us. Europe, in retaliation of the 
enormous impost we lay upon its staple produce, 
corn, is building up along its shores a wall of 
tariffs, more impenetrable than the Chinese wall ; 
the example is reflected on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic. Our merchants know not which 
way to turn. Driven from one market after an- 
other, they are crowding the ports of Brazil with 
their ships, laden with goods for admission at the 
low duty, before the expiration of the treaty ex- 
cludes us from that quarter also. 

This state of things is not of recent occurrence. 
The description in its general features applies to 
almost any period within the last eight years. 
The crisis, which produced the agitation against 
the corn laws and the disturbances to which we 
have alluded, was mainly warded off by the news 
of the commercial treaty with China. Hope, which 
had almost been extinguished in the breasts of 
our manufacturers and capitalists, was again re- 
vived. The energies of Englishmen are not 
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easily broken down. Once more heavy volumes 
of smoke blackened the atmosphere of. our mid: 


land counties ; once more the quick sharp stroke 
of the steam-engine resounded amidst the hills of 
Lancashire ; warehouses, crammed with hitherto 
unsaleable commodities, were emptied ; there was 
a commotion among the operatives, among their 
masters, among the merchants, and among their 
clerks; wagons and vans and carts crowded the 
road to Liverpool; ships that had lain lazily jn 
dock for years deserted except by a solitary guar. 
dian, be to teem with life ; enormous cargoes 
were taken in; the canvass was spread, and 4 
whole fleet of merchantmen sailed across the 
ocean towards that El Dorado, whence it was 
expected we were to derive the restoration of our 
former prosperity. Anxious were the hours, the 
days, the weeks, the months that elapsed, while 
these ships were at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. Many desponded; others, amidst their 
fears, beheld bright visions of future prosperity. 
We know not what streams of wealth were to 
flow from the wounded flanks of the Celestial 
Empire. So great was the delusion in some 
minds, that they seemed to acquiesce in the de- 
cision of our discomfited foes, that we were 
merely ‘‘ outside barbarians,’’ and that the dawn 
of real prosperity was to break upon us from 
behind the curtains that had been withdrawn 
from this mysterious empire of the East. Al] 
who watched the course of public affairs during 
those anxious times will agree that this is no ex- 
aggerated picture. It is well remembered, that 
even to venture a hint of the possibility that those 
fond expectations might prove groundless, was 
considered the mark of an ill-disposed and cynical 
disposition, desirous of inflicting unnecessary pain. 
The public, however, doubtful, however agitated, 
however prone to despond, was not tolerant of 
evil prophets. It was dwelt upon and repeated, 
that nothing but prodigious and unheard-of ad- 
vantage was to be derived from a new commerce 
with ** one third of the human race!’’ The prin- 
ciples of political economy forbade any other sup- 
position. The thing was beyond a doubt—and 
- many doubted, there was many an anxious 

eart, many an eager and watchful eye when the 
least particle of news arrived—many a prayer 
was delivered up in secret for the prosperous 
issue of that great speculation, in which a nation’s 
welfare was supposed, in a great measure, to be 
at stake. And much did really depend, much 
still depends, on the event. No slight interests 
were involved. A second complete stagnation of 
business, the result of over-production, stimulated 
by too great hope, and yet not commensurate with 
the vociferous demand for labor, would certainly, 
at the present moment, convulse society to its very 
base, and endanger our internal peace, if not our 
national safety. 

Well, time wore on. Advices came one after 
another of the safe arrival, with no more than 
the usual casualties, of the various cargoes in 
China. It was soon discovered that the wide 
market that had been expected was not to be 
found immediately. But the political arrange- 
ments were not quite completed ; the consuls had 
not yet been stationed at the various ports; the 
Chinese had not, as yet, acquired confidence in us, 
or in their own government; it was not yet quite 
certain that the treaty was rightly understood by 
both parties; the wounds inflicted by the war 
were not yet quite healed; the Hong merchants 
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were disposed to throw obstacles in our way ; the 
linguists appeared in the character of extortioners : 
—all these, and many more, were the reasons 
brought forward to explain why, as the vast fleet 
of merchantmen came successively to anchor, there 
was found to be no demand for what they brought. 
Next it was discovered, that warehouses were not 
to be had for love or money. ‘This was attributed, 
sometimes to the evil disposition of the authorities, 
sometimes to the cabals of the Hong merchants. 
But these difficulties were gradually overcome, 
and a few small channels of trade were opened to 
draw off the immense accumulation of merchan- 
dise that every day increased. 

It will be unnecessary to go into the details of 
the various commercial transactions at Chusan, 
Hongkong, and the ports on the coast, where pur- 
chases to any amount were made. We have here 
only to deal with the general facts of the case. 
Certain it is, that whatever bargains were con- 
cluded, the supply of goods from Europe far 
exceeded the demand. Every fresh sail that ap- 
peared in the offing was looked upon as an intruder ; 
and matters came at last to such a point, that 
searcely any traffic at all could be carried on in 
most articles, except at ruinous prices. The pres- 
ent state of trade seems to be, that the Chinese 
market is supplied with a vast quantity of British 
goods that will not sell, not because the people 
cannot buy, but because, in the first place, we will 
not take what they have to offer; and, secondly, 
because foreigners, enjoying the advantage of 
manufacturing in a country where food is cheap, 
begin already, taking advantage of the clause 
introduced by Sir Henry Pottinger into the sup- 
plementary treaty, to compete successfully with 
us. Formerly, the Americans used to pay for 
their tea-charges with bills upon London, which 
were, in course of business, handed to the Eng- 
lish ; now they send, instead, their own manufac- 
tures. It is well known that they have negotiated 
a treaty on the same terms with ourselves, and ob- 
tained besides a slight concession on lead. Saxon 
and Belgian ladies’ cloth, moreover, now goes out 
packed as English, and is eagerly bought, in con- 
sequence of its cheapness, by the Chinese. Our 
woollen trade, long on the decline, has been almost 
extinguished by the influx of Russian goods from 
the north. In short, instead of our being, as we 
cught to have been, the chief gainers by the 
opening of China, there seems every probability 
that we shall be compelled to stand by, and see 
others gather where we have sown. 

Our agents in China, when they perceived the 
turn events were taking, did not despair, but began 
to consider what could be the reason of the sad 
disappointment which they would have to commu- 
nicate to their employers at home. At first, as is 
usually the ease, they attributed it to insufficient, 
though codperative causes. Finding that the 
French and Swiss chintzes were preferred to ours, 
and that for many kinds of goods, as Paisley and 
Manchester ginghams, figured jaconets, satteens, 
&c., there was scarcely any demand, they wrote 
that an ill-judged assortment of goods had been 
made, that coals had been sent to Newcastle, that 
we had committed a mistake similar to that of the 
Glasgow manufacturers, when they forwarded 
muslins adorned with the images of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and even men, to the Mohamedans of 
Central Asia for turbans. But a suspicion was 
ou pretty generally entertained that this was not 
the sole or principal reason of the unpromising 
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aspect of affairs, and by degrees the light of truth 
began to break in upon most minds. In order to 
impart this to our readers also, we must here 
touch, very slightly indeed, upon the state of 
society in the Celestial Empire ; for British inter- 
course is destined to affect, not a few ports and 
towns only, but in a greater or less degree the 
whole population. We have seen the intimate 
connexion of the Chinese trade with the prosperity 
of our humbler classes, and the consequent im- 
pone of its influence on our foreign policy. 

he same principles must be applied to China. 
Every one of its institutions, every member of its 
body politic, is connected by some thread or other 
with the interests immediately affected by its com- 
merce. The mention of that repulsive subject, 
which we shall dwell on as briefly as possible— 
the opium trade—will make this evident to all. 
One of the staple articles of our trade, if we were 
to discuss it in its various relations, moral and 

hysical, would more than occupy our whole space. 
t is agreed on all hands, that this drug exerts a 
pernicious influence upon the Chinese, and that 
the authorities, as well as moralists of the em- 
pire, are right in interfering to prevent as much 
as possible its consumption. Some, who long 
ago arrived at this conclusion, wished to employ it 
as a weapon to vilify the Indian government. An 
outery was raised as if that government was spe- 
cially interested in corrupting the Chinese people. 
The questions were never asked—‘‘ Can the pro- 
fitable cultivation of opium be put a stop to in 
India?’’ and, ‘‘Is the abolition of the monopoly 
more likely to increase or to diminish its sale?’’ 
Those who did not object to our deriving a reve- 
nue from ardent spirits in this country, thought it 
highly criminal to make a profit of opium in Asia. 
Few, besides, paused to reflect that the drug 
could be grown in other soils, and nowhere to 
such an extent as within the limits of China itself; 
and that, in fact, every interruption in the supply 
from us caused new fields of poppies to bloom 
under the very eyes of the mandarins themselves. 

The extreme avidity of the Chinese for the de- 
moralizing indulgence in opium may be illustrated 
by the fact, that for no other foreign commodity 
will they consent to part with their sycee silver, 
unless we except the commodity of peace which 
was lately paid heavily for in specie by their gov- 
ernment. All the money in the country exhibits 
a tendency to flow forth in exchange for opium. 
The tide has long been setting with a strong ebb 
from the remotest depths of the Mongolian prov- 
inces, from the wild and barbarous regions that 
lean against the contral plateau of Asia, towards 
the coast, where the greater part of it, unless some 
change takes place in manners or policy, will by 
degrees collect to be passed into the hands of for- 
eigners. The ancient laws of the empire, forbid- 
ding the opening of certain extensive mines in the 
tea districts, must then be abandoned, or a mon- 
strous nominal value be put upon silver, which 
would speedily bring back bullion into the country 
at the expense of its industry. This circumstance 
—the disappearance of the money we mean, for 
the Chinese were incapable of foreseeing all the 
consequences of what they deprecated merely from 
a blind attachment to the symbol of wealth—had 
long engaged the attention of the financial depart- 
ment of the government. Memorials from divers 
learned mandarins were presented, setting forth in 
flowery language the evils of the constant drain 
that existed on the resources of the country. 
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Counter-memorials, magnifying the blessings of 
intercourse with foreigners, and wisely recom- 
mending the legalization of the opium trade, in 
order to bring it within the control of government, 
also found their way to the imperial footstool. 
These emanated from a party sincerely desirous of 
pea the welfare of the people, and headed 
y the empress, who exercised a powerful influ- 
ence over her husband. Her counsels for a time 
prevailed, and a strong disposition began to be 
manifested in favor of liberal measures. But the 
old bigoted spirit of the Chinese took the alarm, and 
allying itself with the contemptible jealousies of 
the court, the fears of the financiers, and the nat- 
ural affections of the emperor, whose son died 
about this time from the effects of the noxious pipe 
in his very palace, succeeded in creating a wile 
spread, though for the most part hypocritical, agi- 
tation against opium. Edict after edict was pro- 
mulgated. Death was threatened. Blood soon 
began to flow. Executions were multiplied. A 
reign of terror darkened the face of the land. 
Every external symptom accordingly of national 
excitement manifested itself. The order had gone 
forth that all the world should be moral. Who- 
ever wished to curry favor undertook to be the 
adjutant of government. Mandarins, with buttons 
of all colors, turned informers against the meanest 
offenders. The temperance movement in Ireland 
seemed repeated on a grand scale. Millions af- 
fected to aus the habit. But the whole change 
was on the surface. Men gave up their pipes to 
government and bought new ones. The drug was 
smuggled in with greater secrecy, in increased 
quantities, and at a higher price. If it happened 
that perchance there was one sincere, honest re- 
former in any trading town who would not wink 
at the introduction of opium, transactions took 
place by night, in dark coves and solitary creeks, 
where the precious chests were exchanged, be- 
neath the shadow of rocks or out on the lonely sea- 
beach far from the habitations of man, for that 
silver which so much stress was laid on retaining. 
A single little vessel has been known to return to 
India, from one of these romantic excursions, with 
seventy thousand pounds’ weight of true, genuine, 
unadulterated sycee. So the export of bullion 
continued, and the people smoked in their sleeves. 
and laughed in them too, in spite of the incessant 
exertions and incessant proclamations of the gov- 
ernment. Such is the inevitable issue of any at- 
tempt to force a change in manners in opposition 
to taste and habit. It remains to show the con- 
nection of this movement with the European 
trade. 

This may be done in few words. Finding that 
whilst any commerce was carried on, the contraband 
traffic in opium would continue, the emperor sought 
to frighten away all foreigners from his shores. 
That this was not done with Japanese inexorabil- 
ity, arose from the fact that a vast population in 
the tea-districts was interested in the continuance 
of the legitimate trade. Still the war was pro- 
duced which resulted in the well-known treaties 
from which such vast benefits are expected to flow. 
That such will not be the case we do not assert. 
Almost every requisite condition for prosperous 
commerce is now found in China. Though the 
emperor and most of his court may be sullen in 
their acquiescence, the people, especially those 
who are not of Tartar descent, gladly hail the 
prospect of increased intercourse with us. Among 
the poor, with the exception of the raffianly popu- 
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lation of Canton, there is everywhere manifested 
great good will; and it is remarkable, that wher. 
ever we had occasion, during the war, to make 
any prolonged stay, we invariably left a good im- 
pression behind. ‘Those who had once enjoyed 
the advantage of British rule, looked forward with 
horror to the prospect of returning under the yoke 
of the mandarins. This is the testimony, not of 
persons who write under the eye of the foreign 
office, but of all who have had an opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the subject, and who ex- 
press themselves with the freedom of confidential 
intercourse. We lay no stress on the floating ru- 
mors to be picked up at Hongkong, or Macao, or 
Canton, basing our conclusions entirely on the 
accounts of actual eye-witnesses. The immense 
rush of colonists to the first-named place, and the 
sudden rise into importance of Victoria city, speak 
volumes for the light in which we are regarded by 
the Chinese. As to their willingness to trade, it 
is beyond question. Before the free ports could be 
opened, a mart was established at Chusan, where 
a certain amount of business, in spite of the diff- 
culties we have alluded to, was done; and twelve 
months prior to the actual formal opening of the 
trade at Ningpo, a “‘ foreign goods warehouse,” 
was set up in the city. 

With respect to the increased facilities afforded 
by the treaty, much might be said ; but it is self- 
evident, that so vast an empire could not be prop- 
erly supplied with goods by one channel, obstructed 
by a vexatious monopoly. The principal demand 
for our fine goods has always existed in the prov- 
ince of Keang-soo, where stands that abode of 
luxury, that palace of pleasure, that focus of 
wea fashion and dissipation, the city of Si- 
chau-fa. By our admission into the port of 
Shang-hai, we can approach by sea within seventy 
miles of this important market for our goods. 
Formerly everything came tié Canton, by the 
route whose difficulties are described so graphically 
by the quaint and ingenious Navarette, and that 
admirably naive writer, Father Ripa. A more 
modern traveller, the Rev. William C. Milne, who 
has not yet appeared before the public,* observes, 
in a document which he has placed in our hands : 

‘*] was peculiarly struck, in my inland journey, 
with the amazing difficulties which the merchants 
of China have had to encounter, in the carriage of 
goods into the interior from the port of Canton— 
across lofty gaps or passes, along rapid and, in the 
summer season, shallow rivers, often on the shou!- 
ders of both men and women, and against wind 
and current. 1 have seen more than half-a-dozen 
boats stuck fast in the centre of a river, (all laden 
with European goods bought up at Canton,) in 
consequence of the deficiency of water. This 
enormous expenditure of time, labor, patience and 
money, the merchants deeply feel ; and now that 
they will be saved a great deal of all this labor 
and toil, by direct communication with our mer- 
chants and shipping at the free ports, the run for 
our trade will be, I believe, in a few years, almost 
overwhelming.” 

Another traveller, who travelled along the coast 
from Nankin to Canton, describes the ridges of 


* A work from his pen will, however, very shortly ap- 
pear, and, we are sure, from his ability, and the almost 
unexampled opportunities he has enjoyed, it will meet 
with great success. He travelled, for more than a thousand 
miles in the interior, disguised as a Chinese, which his 
perfect knowledge of the language enabled him to do 
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mountains, occurring at intervals, as almost impas- 
sable, so that the impediments to trade in that 
direction must have been enormous. A single 
instance may suffice to show how effectually our 
manufacturers were prevented from percolating 
through the whole empire; glass bottles were 
looked upon as objects of wonder in the neighbor- 
hood of Nankin, when exhibited by our troops ! 

«| remember,’’ continues Mr. Milne, ‘‘ during 
the same journey, asking a barber, on the borders 
of Canton province, what the tea-merchants were 
doing. He replied, ‘Why, many of them are 
holding back. They hear that the foreigners are 
going to trade at Shang-hai and other ports ; and, 
as they will have less trouble in the carriage of 
the teas, as they themselves are to be permitted to 
trade, and as the profits will go into their own 
pockets, instead of the poe of the Cohong, they 
are reluctant to send their goods to Canton, and 
prefer trying Shang-hai or Fuh-chau-fu.’ ’’ 

From what has just been said, it will, among 
other things, appear that the Chinese, though they 
wish to trade, desire to give their tea and other 
productions, as silk, rice, &c., in exchange for our 
manufactures. But our merchants insist upon 
receiving a good portion of their payment in dol- 
lars, because in England there is only a certain 
demand for Chinese articles. This arises, not 
from unwillingness in us to consume more than we 
now do, but from the enormous duty levied by 
our custom-house—two shillings and two pence a 
pound, amounting on tea, even of a fair quality, to 
as much as two hundred and fifty per cent. If 
the duty were lowered to one shilling, there is no 
doubt that the revenue would be little, if at all, the 
loser by it. The exchequer is always benefited by 
a reduction of heavy imposts on those articles, the 
consumption of which is limited only by the means 
of the community. It may be added, that, if cheap 
tea were within the reach of our manufacturing 
classes, not only would a vast additional amount 
of sugar be imported, but the cost of production 
of every article would be diminished, and our 
power to compete with foreigners, in all the mar- 
kets of the world, materially augmented. 

The reason which we have thus assigned for the 
slowness with which our merchandise finds its 
way into the Flowery Land, in spite of all the 
advantages afforded, is so simple and plain that it 
requires no development. If we will not take, in 
payment for what we have to sell, that which the 
Chinese offer, it is our own fault, and if they, in 
consequence prefer carrying on commerce with 
other nations, and receiving civilization from them, 
we alone are to blame. Let it be remembered, 
that it is not merely the pecuniary interests of the 
two empires that are under discussion. We have 
other things to offer besides clothing to the Chi- 
nese. ‘They are immersed in moral and intellect- 
ual darkness—we have the light—let us commu- 
nicate it tothem. They grovel in ignorance—we 
have knowledge—let us impart it. They profess 
Various rival systems of degrading superstition— 
we have a pure faith—let us not withhold it. We 
are under a sacred obligation to carry the gospel 
over the earth. But the same obstructions which 
we throw in the way of commerce act also to pre- 
vent the efficacious introduction of Christianity 
among the Chinese. Complete exclusion, how- 
ever, of the true faith can even now no longer be 
maintained. Already can the benighted population 
behold the wall, which has so long kept out the 
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the globe, totter and give way. For many long 
years a few scattered Protestant missionaries have 
roamed along the outside, looking up at the bat- 
tlements with envy, and listening to catch even 
the imperfect and dying echoes of Christian doc- 
trine, which had been aroused in former times by 
the self-devoted Catholic priests. Butin that vast 
solitude, peopled by a nation that all but denied 
the existence of God, the voice of truth had well- 
nigh been stifled, or was heard only amid rocks 
and caves or in the most sacred family sanctuaries. 
The din of scholastic morality, poured forth by 
those hollow, but sounding instruments, the Chi- 
nese philosophers, fell upon the ear on every side ; 
but the true Christian could hear nothing that 
warranted him in believing that his work had been 
commenced with any effect. 

We have suggested the vastness of the field to 
be cultivated. The laborers at present engaged 
in the work of conversion are as follows : 


TABLE OF PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES NOW IN CHINA 
PROPER. 

Sent by the Americans . 16) 

” ** London Mis. So. 9| Many of these 

“ ** Church Mis. So. 2 | missionaries are 

—— | married, and 

Total 27 $their wives are 

Miscellaneous 2 | actively engaged 

Native Agents 6 | in diffusing in- 


struction. 
Grand Total 35) 


It is not necessary, on this part of the subject, 
to say more than that the disproportion appearing 
between the number of heathens to be converted, 
and that of the missionaries sent to begin the 
work, arises from the fact, that there is, as yet, 
no national sympathy excited on behalf of the Chi- 
nese. ‘To create this, we must multiply our com- 
mercial relations withthem. The private relations 
of debtor and creditor are often not the most satis- 
factory, not the most productive of friendly feel- 
ings ; but states mutually indebted, which preserve 
the intention of acting with good faith towards 
each other, have exchanged pledges of friendship 
and reciprocal esteem. ‘The Chinese are a people 
prone to imitate ;—let them continually see us ex- 
ercising the virtues of honesty and good faith, and 
they will quickly feel the necessity and advantage 
of exercising them likewise, and be thus led insen- 
sibly to the source whence we ourselves have de- 
rived whatever morality we possess. 

It is a truth, however, which all experience 
teaches us, that the accomplishment of no great 
and good work is, in this world, permitted without 
obstacles created by the envy of man being to be 
surmounted. ‘This indeed it is that gives its value 
to our exertions. In the present instance we shall 
have, firstly, the jealousy of the Tartar rulers to 
encounter ; but this may be soothed or disregarded, 
according to the course of policy we adopt. Sec- 
ondly, we shall be impeded, ina certain degree, 
by the somewhat unscrupulous rivalry of the 
Americans. We do not wish to be harsh upon 
Brother Jonathan—but we may assert, without 
offence, that during the war, they took care, to the 
utmost of their power, to foster the enmity of the 
Chinese towards us. Many of their merchants 
had, from time to time, secret interviews with the 
authorities of Canton, and gave, it is supposed, 
their advice as to the best means of thwarting the 
Britishers. Since the conclusion of the treaty, 
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contempt of the imperial officers, breaking through 
the bounds prescribed, and paying visits, in spite 
of all remonstrances, to cities, the approach to 
which had been forbidden. Thirdly, the French 
have played a similar part. Whilst the war con- 
tinued, they sent a sort of demonstration squadron 
to the coast of China, in order, if ible, to con- 
vince the inhabitants of their national existence. 
In many places, however, they only succeeded in 
assisting to swell our apparent force. The body 
of the people, especially in the interior, has no 
knowledge of them. Very few even of the offi- 
cials ever mention the name of the French. “It 
is on Britain,”’ says a letter before us, ‘* that their 
hopes and fears, respect, veneration, and terror, 
are expended.”’ 

Nevertheless, the French were determined, if 
possible, that this state of things should not con- 
tinue. It was galling to them that their flag, only 
elevated after a long interval, at Canton, since the 
accession of Louis Philippe should have no com- 
merce to protect—that scarcely a French ship ever 
made its appearance in port. They accordingly 
determined, that if they had no real connexion 
with China, they would, at least, have a seeming 
one, and they could think of no better way of ac- 
complishing their wishes, than to send out a few 
ships to ape our maneuvres and follow our move- 
ments along the coast. Their maritime vanity 
was satisfied with this puerile imitation. They 
were quite content to be insignificant rather than 
nothing, and coveted the glory which a dwarf can 
acquire by comparison with a giant. Nor did they 
care if they excited merriment. A child, when he 
mimics the marching of a grenadier, is quite as 
pleased with the smile as with the applause of the 
bystanders. All that France wanted was a recog- 
nition, accompanied with no matter what signs of 
contempt, that her navy absolutely existed. 

And here again as at Tahiti, and in so many 
other parts of the world, was exhibited the alliance 
of Jesuitism with infidelity. When Louis Phi- 
lippe’s government saw a probability that Protes- 
tantism might be made a great instrument of heal- 
ing the differences between ourselves and China, 
he condescended to bend his regal person to blow 
the dying embers of the Catholic faith in China. 
A gang of priests was raked together in a hurry, 
and despatched on the errand of mercy, namely, 
to excite, by all manner of means, the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire against us, to sow discord, 
to promote disunion, to recommend insurrection 
and massacre. On some future occasion we may 
develop more at length the machinations of the 
propagand in China. For the present, the follow- 
ing short extracts from the journal of a gentleman, 
whose name we shall not mention, but who had 
the best opportunities of knowing what was passing, 
will give some idea of their doings : 

**'Tinenal, Caprran or Cuusan, May 7, 1842. 
—Seven Catholic missionaries (I believe French, 
Spanish, and Italian, with one Chinese) arrived 
and located themselves in the city and its sub- 
whe, © © © 

**May 13.—Two more missionaries (said to be 
versed in the language) arrived on board the 
French frigate Erigone, Captain Cecile, accompa- 
nied by L’Artemise. * * * Shortly after, a pla- 
card appeared upon the city walls, in various quar- 
ters, in Chinese, calling upon the people to keep 
up heart, for the French had come to assist them 
against the English, and, with a combined effort, 
the English would be exterminated. Allusion 
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was also made to the French missionaries in the 
city. The British authorities, of course, saw jt 
their duty to take the matter up. The French. 
men all denied any lot or part in the matter, 
staked their honor and so forth, and thus the mat- 
ter ended.” 

We cannot refrain from giving a slight sketch of 
the subsequent proceedings of the Erigone. Leay- 
ing Chusan she followed in the wake of the Brit 
ish squadron to Shang-hai ; occasionally showing 
off and playing all manner of pranks to convince 
our jolly tars how little her crew understood of 
nautical affairs. Her mission, however, was polit- 
ical ; she had instructions from home. ‘‘ After our 
gallant admiral and his compeers,’’ says an eye- 
witness, in a document in our possession, ‘* had pro- 
ceeded up the river, and after his Excellency Sir 
Henry Pottinger had issued that noble proclamation, 
off the mouth of Woosungy river, which opened 
the eyes of the Chinese government to the oc- 
casion of the quarrel, and to the just and honest de- 
mands of Great Britain, the French commodore sent 
ashore a proclamation, generously offering his aid 
to act as umpire between China and England! On 
Mr. Morrison’s return to Shang-hai, I put a copy 
of this into his hands, for he had not seen it, and 
it excited his surprise not a little. I asked an in- 
telligent Chinese, who was then on the spot, to 
give me his impression of it. He replied: ‘ The 
French are evidently jealous that England will 
reap all the benefits of future trade with our coun- 
try.’ 99 

The monstrous piece of impertinence we have 
related was passed over with the scorn it deserved. 
But the French commodore was neither rebuffed 
nor offended. It entered into his plan, the plan 
we mean that had been laid down for him, to ex- 
pose the name of France to obloquy, in the des- 
perate attempt to do injury to the British. Her 
reputation was not so tender and unspotied that a 
little exposure could do it much material damage. 
Like an old battered coquette, her charatter could 
not be much the worse for a little rough handling. 
Accordingly, the worthy commodore, insensible 
to affront, impervious to the shafts of ridicule, re- 
solved to follow us up the river. That his pres- 
ence was not indispensable, he had previously re- 
ceived an intimation, which he managed to ex- 
tract by a piece of sang-froid unparalleled, actu- 
ally sending to H. FE. Sir W. Parker, to know if 
he might count on the assistance of his steamers, 
in case the amateur Erigone should run on any of 
the sandbanks in the Yang-tse-Kiang. He was 
politely informed in reply, that he could count on 
no such assistance. Soeur; up he determined 
to go, conscious that no French ship of war would 
ever dare again to venture on the same enterprise ; 
up we say he ventured to proceed under the pro- 
tection of the British fleet, carefully keeping back 
until the fighting was over, and then following to 

rform the only things we had left undone—to 
insult the unfortunate Chinese, to rob and to plun- 
der. The Erigone at last reached the neighbor- 
hood of Nankin, where she was received with 
cool indifference by the British, which provoked 
Commodore Cecile exceedingly. He did not think 
that his achievement was received with the lau- 
dation it merited; and, certainly, if we measure 
his capacity with his deeds, we must acknowledge 
that he had performed something wonderful. It 
was not given to every Frenchman to sneak up at 
the tail of our squadron to the renowned city of 
Nankin. Few also among that nation can boast 
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of the audacity which induced Commodore Cecile, | of the history of Napoleon which relates to his 


ted, unbidden, to pull, in spite of remon- 
ae past the sentinels, who yielded to his 
obstinacy from mere courtesy, and to climb up the 
side of H. M. S. Cornwallis, where the treaty- 
convocation was being held, into the midst of 
which he actually thrust himself to the astonish- 
ment of Sir Henry Pottinger and the wonder of 
the grave Elipoe. 

All this, however, would have been compara- 
tively harmless, but for what succeeded. hen 
the negotiations had been concluded, when the 
treaty had been signed, when the British ships, 
one by one, had dropped down the river, still the 
Erigone tarried. er gallant commodore was 
endeavoring to discover some mode of distinguish- 
ing himself before he left. But at Nankin this 
could not be found. Accordingly, he was com- 

lied at length to weigh anchor. It would not 

ave been prudent to stay too long behind his 
guardians. Well, he arrived at ‘‘ Golden Island” 
off Chin-kean-fu. Here was a superb Chinese 
library, over which his Excellency Sir W. Par- 
ker had set a guard of marines, and the gate of 
which he had sealed up, ordering it not to be 
touched unless terms were not come to, in which 
case the volumes would have been removed to 
England. By this time, however, the guard had 
been withdrawn, and accordingly the French com- 
modore, actuated by the love of science, and 
committing a dishonest act in the interest of 
philology, went with a party to the island and 
meanly stole the contents of the library. To this 
they may have been impelled by another motive, 
besides those we have named—a desire, namely, 
to injure our character; as the Chinese of those 
parts, never having heard of France, would natu- 
rally attribute the robbery to us. The subsequent 
doings of the French in China it is unnecessary 
here to.record. They have taken care to estab- 
lish a consul at Canton, in the person of M. Ratti 
Menton, notorious for his quarrelsome disposition ; 
and they have sent out an embassy, whose per- 
formances it is not worth while tochronicle. What 
we have related will be sufficient to characterize 
their proceedings. We have noticed them simply 
for the purpose of letting the public know what 
kind of obstructions may be thrown in the way of 


our continued peacefil intercourse with the Chi- 
nese. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. 


BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.* 
NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. 


I spent several days in a close inspection of the 
arsenal at Rochefort, and the fleet; but before 
entering upon this important subject, I will insert 
an episode relative to my worthy and estimable 
companion and guide in these visits. It was my 
good fortune speedily to procure the friendship of 
this excellent man, in so high a degree, that he 
€vea entrusted me with an important memoir, with 
the permission to publish it—a permission which 
he had hitherto invariably refused, even at the 
earnest solicitation of the most distinguished men. 
his memeir contains more positive information 
than we have ever received on that obscure portion 
aon a by the Prince, entitled, “ Egypt under 
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stay at Rochefort, and which is not to be met with 
in the writings of Las Cases, Norvins, Capefigue, 
and others.* It will be clearly perceived, from the 
document, that if Napoleon had to end his days in 
moral torture at St. Galen it was by no means a 
consequence of the insuperable difficulty of his 
escaping from France, but that it arose, on the one 
oe § from the machinations of the petty Cama- 
rilla by whom he was surrounded at Rochefort, 
and who, with few exceptions, far from being dis- 
posed to sacrifice themselves for the emperor, 
thought only of their own interest, and of their 
own danger; and, on the other hand, from the 
magnanimity of Napoleon himself, who disdained 
to expose those whom he looked upon as his faith- 
ful friends, to the possible fate of an ignominious 
death, in order to save his own person. Lastly, 
the romantic idea which he had strangely con- 
ceived of English generosity, may certainly have 
contributed its share. The glory of the emperor 
has undoubtedly lost nothing by it. The close of 
his great career was thus rendered infinitely more 
tragic, and has more infallibly secured to him the 
deepest sympathy of posterity, to the latest mo- 
ment of his life, than if he had sunk into obscurity 
in the prosaic life of a private man, either in Eng- 
land or in America. The force of circumstances 
rendered it impossible for Napoleon ever again to 
take an active part in the history of the world. 
Fortune, therefore, bestowed upon him all she still 
could give—a catastrophe peculiar to himself ! 
Notwithstanding his hard fate, his glory remained 
unimpaired—enough for him who desired only to 
live for posterity ! 

In the following memoir, I have attempted 
nothing beyond a faithful translation, since the 
simple, honest, and unaffected words of Besson 
would only have lost by any adventitious orna- 
ments or remarks. He has, however, merely 
touched upon several points, which, in the course 
of conversation, he finished in fuller colors ; I am 
not authorized to repeat what was thus communi- 
cated ; but nothing material will, on this account, 
escape the penetration of the attentive reader. 

‘The emperor,’’ says Besson, “arrived at 
Rochefort early in the morning of the 3d of July. 
I was at that time a lieutenant attaehed to the gen- 
eral staff of the marine. As I easily perceived 
that the commander of the two frigates, which the 
provisional government had placed at the disposal 
of the emperor, manifested very little inclination 
to compromise himself, in er to perform a 
sacred duty—that is, to risk everything, even his 
life, to save his Majesty from his enemies—I 
quickly conceived the plan of taking his place, and 
making an offer to the emperor to convey him to 
the United States, on board one of the vessels 
belonging to my father-in-law, which had been 
consigned to me at the beginning of the year 
1815.¢ I was therefore obliged to communicate 
the whole plan to my wife, and her reply fully 
answered my expectations. ‘The emperor,’ she 
immediately said, ‘is placed in such a situation, 
that it would be the highest honor for any one to 
deliver him from it. Offer him the best sailer 
among my father’s three ships, and take the com- 
mand of it yourself, if his Majesty wishes it. As 
for me, do not make yourself uneasy on my ac- 
count, though I know very well that every means 


* I wrote this in 1837, and I am unacquainted with any- 
thing that may have since been published on the subject. 
t Besson had married a wealthy Danish lady. 
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contempt of the imperial officers, breaking through 
the bounds prescribed, and paying visits, in spite 
of all remonstrances, to cities, the approach to 
which had been forbidden. Thirdly, the French 
have played a similar part. Whilst the war con- 
dane they sent a sort of demonstration squadron 
to the coast of China, in order, if ible, to con- 
vince the inhabitants of their national existence. 
In many places, however, they only succeeded in 
assisting to swell our apparent force. The body 
of the people, especially in the interior, has no 
knowledge of them. Very few even of the offi- 
cials ever mention the name of the French. “ It 
is on Britain,”’ says a letter before us, ‘* that their 
hopes and fears, respect, veneration, and terror, 
are expended.’’ 

Nevertheless, the French were determined, if 
possible, that this state of things should not con- 
tinue. It was galling to them that their flag, only 
elevated after a long interval, at Canton, since the 
accession of Louis Philippe should have no com- 
merce to protect—that scarcely a French ship ever 
made its appearance in port. They accordingly 
determined, that if they had no real connexion 
with China, they would, at least, have a seeming 
one, and they could think of no better way of ac- 
complishing their wishes, than to send out a few 
ships to ape our maneuvres and follow our move- 
ments along the coast. Their maritime vanity 
was satisfied with this puerile imitation. They 
were quite content to be insignificant rather than 
nothing, and coveted the glory which a dwarf can 
acquire by comparison with a giant. Nor did they 
care if they excited merriment. A child, when he 
mimics the marching of a grenadier, is quite as 
pleased with the smile as with the applause of the 
bystanders. All that France wanted was a recog- 
nition, accompanied with no matter what signs of 
contempt, that her navy absolutely existed. 

And here again as at Tahiti, and in so many 
other parts of the world, was exhibited the alliance 
of Jesuitism with infidelity. When Louis Phi- 
lippe’s government saw a probability that Protes- 
tantism might be made a great instrument of heal- 
ing the differences between ourselves and China, 
he condescended to bend his regal person to blow 
the dying embers of the Catholic faith in China. 
A gang of priests was raked together in a hurry, 
and despatched on the errand of mercy, namely, 
to excite, by all manner of means, the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire against us, to sow discord, 
to promote disunion, to recommend insurrection 
and massacre. On some future occasion we may 
develop more at length the machinations of the 
propagand in China. For the present, the follow- 
ing short extracts from the journal of a gentleman, 
whose name we shall not mention, but who had 
the best opportunities of knowing what was passing, 
will give some idea of their doings : 

**'Tinenal, Caprrat or Cuusan, May 7, 1842. 
—Seven Catholic missionaries (I believe French, 
Spanish, and Italian, with one Chinese) arrived 
and located themselves in the city and its sub- 
wuts. © © © 

**May 13.—Two more missionaries (said to be 
versed in the language) arrived on board the 
French frigate Erigone, Captain Cecile, accompa- 
nied by L’Artemise. * * * Shortly after, a pla- 
card appeared upon the city walls, in various quar- 
ters, in Chinese, calling upon the people to keep 
up heart, for the French had come to assist them 
against the English, and, with a combined effort, 
the English would be exterminated. Allusion 
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was also made to the French missionaries in the 
city. The British authorities, of course, saw jt 
their duty to take the matter up. The French- 
men all denied any lot or part in the matter, 
staked their honor and so forth, and thus the mat- 
ter ended.”’ 

We cannot refrain from giving a slight sketch of 
the subsequent proceedings of the Erigone. Leay- 
ing Chusan she followed in the wake of the Brit. 
ish squadron to Shang-hai ; occasionally showing 
off and playing all manner of pranks to convince 
our jolly tars her little her crew understood of 
nautical affairs. Her mission, however, was polit- 
ical ; she had instructions from home. ‘* After our 
gallant admiral and his compeers,”’ says an eye- 
witness, in a document in our possession, ** had pro- 
ceeded up the river, and after his Excellency Sir 
Henry Pottinger had issued that noble proclamation, 
off the mouth of Woosungy river, which opened 
the eyes of the Chinese government to the oc- 
easion of the quarrel, and to the just and honest de- 
mands of Great Britain, the French commodore sent 
ashore a proclamation, generously offering his aid 
to act as umpire between China and England! On 
Mr. Morrison’s return to Shang-hai, I put a copy 
of this into his hands, for he had not seen it, and 
it excited his surprise not a little. I asked an in- 
telligent Chinese, who was then on the spot, to 
give me his impression of it. He replied: ‘ The 
French are evidently jealous that England will 
reap all the benefits of future trade with our coun- 
try.’ ” 

The monstrous piece of impertinence we have 
related was passed over with the scorn it deserved. 
But the French commodore was neither rebuffed 
nor offended. It entered into his plan, the plan 
we mean that had been laid down for him, to ex- 
pose the name of France to obloquy in the des- 
perate attempt to do injury to the British. Her 
reputation was not so tender and unspotted that a 
little exposure could do it much material damage. 
Like an old battered coquette, her charatter could 
not be much the worse for a little rough handling. 
Accordingly, the worthy commodore, insensible 
to affront, impervious to the shafts of ridicule, re- 
solved to follow us up the river. That his pres- 
ence was not indispensable, he had previously re- 
ceived an intimation, which he managed to ex- 
tract by a piece of sang-froid unparalleled, actu- 
ally sending to H. EF. Sir W. Parker, to know if 
he might count on the assistance of his steamers, 
in case the amateur Erigone should run on any of 
the sandbanks in the Yang-tse-Kiang. He was 
politely informed in reply, that he could count on 
no such assistance. However, up he determined 
to go, conscious that no French ship of war would 
ever dare again to venture on the same enterprise ; 
up we say he ventured to proceed under the pro- 
tection of the British fleet, carefully keeping back 
until the fighting was over, and then following to 

rform the only things we had left undone—to 
insult the unfortunate Chinese, to rob and to plun- 
der. The Erigone at last reached the neighbor- 
hood of Nankin, where she was received with 
cool indifference by the British, which provoked 
Commodore Cecile exceedingly. He did not think 
that his achievement was received with the lau- 
dation it merited; and, certainly, if we measure 
his capacity with his deeds, we must acknowledge 
that he had performed something wonderful. It 
was not given to every Frenchman to sneak up at 
the tail of our squadron to the renowned city of 
Nankin. Few also among that nation can boast 
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of the audacity which induced Commodore Cecile, | of the history of Napoleon which relates to his 


ted, unbidden, to pull, in spite of remon- 
Sees pact the sentinels, who yielded to his 
obstinacy from mere courtesy, and to climb up the 
side of i. M. S. Cornwallis, where the treaty- 
convocation was being held, into the midst of 
which he actually thrust himself to the astonish- 
ment of Sir Henry Pottinger and the wonder of 


the grave Elipoo. 
All this, however, would have been compara- 
tively harmless, but for what succeeded. hen 


the negotiations had been concluded, when the 
treaty had been signed, when the British ships, 
one by one, had dro down the river, still the 
Erigone tarried. er gallant commodore was 
endeavoring to discover some mode of distinguish- 
ing himself before he left. But at Nankin this 
could not be found. Accordingly, he was com- 

lied at length to weigh anchor. It would not 
ave been prudent to stay too long behind his 
uardians. ell, he arrived at ‘‘ Golden Island”’ 
off Chin-kean-fu. Here was a superb Chinese 
library, over which his Excellency Sir W. Par- 
ker had set a guard of marines, and the gate of 
which he had sealed up, ordering it not to be 
touched unless terms were not come to, in which 
case the volumes would have been removed to 
England. By this time, however, the guard had 
been withdrawn, and accordingly the French com- 
modore, actuated by the love of science, and 
committing a dishonest act in the interest of 
philology, went with a party to the island and 
meanly stole the contents of the library. To this 
they may have been impelled by another motive, 
besides those we have named—a desire, namely, 
to injure our character; as the Chinese of those 
parts, never having heard of France, would natu- 
rally attribute the robbery to us. The subsequent 
doings of the French in China it is unnecessary 
here to record. They have taken care to estab- 
lish a consul at Canton, in the person of M. Ratti 
Menton, notorious for his quarrelsome disposition ; 
and they have sent out an embassy, whose per- 
formances it is not worth while tochronicle. What 
we have related will be sufficient to characterize 
their proceedings. We have noticed them on 
for the purpose of letting the public know what 
kind of obstructions may be thrown in the way of 


our continued peaceful intercourse with the Chi- 
nese. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.* 
NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. 


] spent several days in a close inspection of the 
arsenal at Rochefort, and the fleet; but before 
entering upon this important subject, I will insert 
an episode relative to my worthy and estimable 
companion and guide in these visits. It was my 
good fortune speedily to procure the friendship of 
this excellent man, in so high a degree, that he 
even entrusted me with an important memoir, with 
the permission to publish it—a permission which 
he had hitherto invariably refused, even at the 
earnest solicitation of the most distinguished men. 

his memoir contains more positive information 
than we have ever received on that obscure portion 

* . . 
ween io by the Prince, entitled, “ Egypt under 
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stay at Rochefort, and which is not to be met with 
in the writings of Las Cases, Norvins, Capefigue, 
and others.* It will be clearly perceived, from the 
document, that if Napoleon had to end his days in 
moral torture at St. iloins it was by no means a 
consequence of the insuperable difficulty of his 
escaping from France, but that it arose, on the one 
fond, from the machinations of the petty Cama- 
rilla by whom he was surrounded at Rochefort, 
and who, with few exceptions, far from being dis- 
posed to sacrifice themselves for the emperor, 
thought only of their own interest, and of their 
own danger; and, on the other hand, from the 
magnanimity of Napoleon himself, who disdained 
to expose those whom he looked upon as his faith- 
ful friends, to the possible fate of an ignominious 
death, in order to save his own person. Lastly, 
the romantic idea which he had strangely con- 
ceived of English generosity, may certainly have 
contributed its share. The glory of the emperor 
has undoubtedly lost nothing by it. The close of 
his great career was thus rendered infinitely more 
tragic, and has more infallibly secured to him the 
deepest sympathy of posterity, to the latest mo- 
ment of his life, than if he had sunk into obscurity 
in the prosaic life of a private man, either in Eng- 
land or in America. The force of circumstances 
rendered it impossible for Napoleon ever again to 
take an active part in the history of the world. 
Fortune, therefore, bestowed upon him all she still 
could give—a catastrophe peculiar to himself! 
Notwithstanding his hard fate, his glory remained 
unimpaired—enough for him who desired only to 
live for posterity ! 

In the following memoir, I have attempted 
nothing beyond a faithful translation, since the 
simple, honest, and unaffected words of Besson 
would only have lost by any adventitious orna- 
ments or remarks. He has, however, merely 
touched upon several points, which, in the course 
of conversation, he finished in fuller colors; I am 
not authorized to repeat what was thus communi- 
cated ; but nothing material will, on this account, 
escape the penetration of the attentive reader. 

‘The emperor,’’ says Besson, “arrived at 
Rochefort early in the morning of the 3d of July. 
I was at that time a lieutenant attaehed to the gen- 
eral staff of the marine. As I easily perceived 
that the commander of the two frigates, which the 
provisional government had placed at the disposal 
of the emperor, manifested very little inclination 
to compromise himself, in er to perform a 
sacred duty—that is, to risk everything, even his 
life, to save his Majesty from his enemies—I 
quickly conceived the plan of taking his place, and 
making an offer to the emperor to convey him to 
the United States, on board one of the vessels 
belonging to my father-in-law, which had been 
consigned to me at the beginning of the year 
1815.¢ I was therefore obliged to communicate 
the whole plan to my wife, and her reply fully 
answered my expectations. ‘The emperor,’ she 
immediately said, ‘is placed in such a situation,. 
that it would be the highest honor for any one to 
deliver him from it. Offer him the best sailer 
among my father’s three ships, and take the com- 
mand of it yourself, if his Majesty wishes it. As 
for me, do not make yourself uneasy on my ac~ 
count, though I know very well that every means 


* I wrote this in 1837, and I am unacquainted with any- 
ry tne may have since been ag on the subject. 
+ Besson had married a wealthy Danish lady. 
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will be taken to annoy me. I am ready rather to 
suffer anything, than to hinder you from perform- 
ing so great an action.’ 

‘** T accordingly waited, without delay, on Mar- 
shal Bertrand, to whom I was previously known, 
and communicated my plan to him. very 
same evening I was presented to the emperor, who 
acceded to my project, after having made some 
unimportant modifications. Upon this, I immedi- 
ately concluded a simulated contract respecting 
the cargo, with Count Las Cases. I demanded no 
reward for the owners, beyond the repayment of 
the expense of the expedition. M. de Bonnefoix, 
maritime prefect of the fifth arrondissement, like- 
wise gave his consent; and I received from: that 
honorable officer, whose conduct in the whole 
affair was as noble and generous as every other 
action of his life, an official order implicitly to fol- 
low the will of the emperor ; to convey him, if he 
desired it, to the United States, and then to return 
to France, to render an account of my mission. 

** My hastily prepared project consisted of the 
following particulars : 

‘The Magdalena yacht, under Danish colors, 

which was built at Kiel, in 1812, to act against 
the English cruisers in the Baltic, was to take on 
board a cargo of brandy consigned to America. 
She was to be furnished with two charter parties, 
one for Kiel, the other for New York. Five 
empty casks, lined with mattresses, were placed 
in the hold, between two rows of hogsheads of 
brandy, to conceal five persons in case the vessel 
should be searched. In the cabin, below the Eng- 
lish fire-place, there was a trap-door which com- 
municated with the above place in the hold, which 
wwas furnished with sufficient provisions for five 
efays. Fresh air was conveyed to the casks by 
rvery carefully concealed pipes, which issued under 
;the beds in the cabin. Thus fitted out, the ship 
was te proceed to the island of Aix, and there cast 
.anchor among the small vessels which were 
\waiting at that port to put to sea. There the 
necessary effects for the passengers were to be put 
.on board, twenty-four hours previous to their own 
embarkation, and when everything was arranged, 
‘the yacht was to sail, and proceed from the Perth- 
uis Breton, between the continent and the island, 
and then to go to the island of Noirmoutier, and 
thence to Ushant, whence she was to sail for the 
high seas. 

‘** By taking this direction, it was almost im- 
possible not to sueceed ; for the English were at 

: that time off the Gironde and the entrance of the 

Perthuis d’Antioche, that is to say, precisely on 
‘the opposite side. This was in fact proved in the 
sequel ; for the Magdalena really took that course 
with perfect safety, only one day before the un- 
happy embarkation of the emperor on board the 
Bellerophon, and did not meet with a single ene- 
my’s cruiser on her whole voyage. 

** As soon as the plan so arranged had been 
finally accepted, Marshal Bertrand gave orders to 
Count Las Cases, to hasten everything that was 
still necessary for the exeeution. Messrs. Roy, 
Bré and Co., of Rochefort, were appointed to load 
the vessel, and to furnish the necessary papers. I 
took everything else upon myself, and the better 
to avoid exciting suspicion, I disguised myself as 

; the captain of a merchantman from the north 
, (capitain du nord.) The success was complete ; 
| for General Becher did not discover that I belonged 
»to the French navy, till Napoleon went on board 
: the Bellerophon, and it was on this occasion that 





he said to me, ‘ I am sorry, captain, that you hare 
so seriously compromise a If by your zeal: 
your plan, I must confess, deserved a better fate.’ 

‘* So much activity was manifested in the pre- 

ions, that I Jeft Rochefort early on the 6th of 
uly, for Marennes, in order to receive the brand 
necessary for the cargo of the Magdalena. On the 
10th I proceeded to the island of Aix, where | 
learnt that the emperor was on board the Saale, 
and that he was wholly abandoned by Captain 
Philibert, the commander of that frigate, who de- 
clared to him that the presence of an English ship 
off the entrance of the Perthuis d’Antioche, was 
an insuperable obstacle to his Majesty’s departure, 
as he (Captain Philibert) had the strictest orders 
not to expose himself and his crew to the danger 
of an uncertain encounter, in order to secure the 
personal safety of the emperor. Captain Pornée, 
commander of the Medusa frigate, behaved in a 
very different manner. That brave officer offered 
to the emperor to take him on board his vessel, 
and either secure his safe retreat, or to die with 
him ; adding, that he might indeed be sunk, but 
that he pledged his word of honor never to sur- 
render. This generous offer had no better fate 
than mine, as will be seen in the sequel ; and the 
only motive which deterred the emperor, was his 
repugnance to expose those who followed him, to 
such an uncertain fate. 

“The emperor hereupon left the Saale frigate 
at nine o’clock, p. m. 

‘*T was summoned the same evening to the 
emperor, who received me with great kindness, 
and desired me immediately to embark all his 
effects and those of his suite. I accordingly 
commenced at ten o’clock, and at midnight aii 
was ready, so that nothing remained to be done 
except taking the passengers on board. I must 
here mention a circumstance which had nearly 
cost me my life. All the points of the island 
were well guarded, and particularly that part 
opposite to which the Magdalena lay at anchor. 
I had selected a spot for our embarkation which 
was about fifty paces distant from a marine post, 
and in order to prevent any mistake, I had te- 
quested Count Bertrand to give notice to the com- 
mander of the post, to pay no attention to the noise 
which he might hear, between ten and twelve 
o’clock that night. Being convinced that we 
might now commence our operations without being 
disturbed, we all proceeded to work, but we had 
scarcely embarked a small part of the luggage 
when a fire of musketry was directed at us, which 
unfortunately took effect, broke the arm of one of 
my Danes, who was standing next me, and rid- 
dled our boat like a sieve. Finite leaped on 
shore, at the risk of being shot, and hastened to 
the post, where I soon set matters to rights. 
Nobody there had received any notice, but tl: 
brave soldiers, who heard us speaking German, 
mistook it for English, and fired at us accord- 
ingly. 

‘A little before midnight, I repaired to the 
emperor, and informed him that all was ready and 
the wind favorable. His majesty replied, that 1 
was impossible to depart that night, because he 
expected King Joseph. ‘Go down,’ he added, 
‘and take some supper with Bertrand. He will 
communicate to you anew project ; give him your 
opinion of it, and then come back to me.’ 

‘*The emperor manifested great composure, 
yet he seemed to be thoughtful, and I mention 
this circumstance only to contradict the publica- 
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tions of the day, which universally affirm that 
Napoleon was asleep almost the whole time that 
he was at Rochefort, and was so cast down by his 
situation, that he was unable to determine on the 
adoption of any plan.—On the contrary, I did not 
find him in the least cast down or agitated ; he 
frequently, as usual, had recourse to his snuff- 
box, and at the same time listened very attentively 
to all that was said to him, but he appeared to 
me to look with too much indifference on the 
tragical complexity of his situation. ‘ How un- 
fortunate, sire,’ said I, ‘ that you cannot depart to 
day. The Rades des Basques are free from ene- 
mies; the Perthuis Breton is open: who knows 
if they will be so to-morrow!”’ These words 
were unhappily prophetic. Even on the 12th the 
English knew nothing of the emperor’s arrival at 
Rochefort, which was first made known to them 
by the visit of the Duke de Savary and Count Las 
Cases on board the Bellerophon. This will indis- 
putably prove that they had remained, up to that 
moment, at the entrance of the Gironde and of the 
Perthuis d’Antioche, in order to prevent every 
attempt to escape, which might be made by the 
frigates which were at anchor in the road of the 
isle of Aix. On the same evening, however, that 
the above-mentioned nobleman communicated the 
emperor’s arrival, the egy tye came immedi- 
ately to anchor in the Rades des Basques, which 
was unquestionably the proper position for simul- 
taneously guarding both entrances. 

“*T left the emperor, and went down into the 
cabin to Count Bertrand, who told me that some 

oung officers, at whose head was one Gentil, a 
are in the navy, had come to propose to 
the emperor, to embark him on board a sloop 
(chaloupe pontée) from Rochelle, and to convey 
him in it to the entrance of the Riviére de Bour- 
deaux, passing the Straits of Monmousson, where 
an American vessel was at anchor, in which the 
emperor could obtain a passage to America, or, 
of which he might take possession, in the event 
of a refusal. here were, in fact, several Amer- 
ican vessels off Royant, which General |’ Allemand 
visited, and the captains of which had offered 
their services to his Majesty. 

‘*As I was well acquainted with the brave 
young men who had made this offer, and whose 
names deserve to be handed down to posterity,* 
I told the marshal that I was convinced, Heaven 
itself pointed out to his Majesty a safe means of 
escape, but that it must be taken advantage of, 
immediately, since every circumstance appeared 
to combine to ensure success. 

“** What do you mean by this?’ inquired the 
marshal, in astonishment. 

“**] will explain myself,’ replied I. ‘The 
two sloops off Rochelle are excellent sailers, bet- 
ter, undoubtedly, than the English cruisers. 
They must be sent, one through the Strait of 
Monmousson, and the other through the Perthuis 
d’Antioche, and petsons and effects belonging to 
the emperor, must be embarked on board both the 
vessels ; but so that the crews themselves might 
not be aware who was on board the other sloop. 
Nothing more,’ I continued, ‘ will then be neces- 


* They were Messieurs Dovet, enseigne de vaisseau, 
Knight of the Legion of Honor—a young man of very 
enterprising spirit, devoted to the emperor; Condé, an 
aspirant of the first class, worthy in every sense to tread 
in the footsteps of his brave father, the commandant 
Condé ; and Gentil, one of the most resolute officers, who 
or ret SS the whole Spanish war, among the Marins 
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sary, except giving private orders to the com- 
manders of the two light vessels, separately, to 
put themselves in the way of the English cruisers, 
to suffer themselves to be chased by them, and to 
draw them away as far as possible ; and that a re- 
pert should be secretly spread at Rochefort, that 

apoleon had embarked on board one of these 
sloops, so that the crew of each sloop might them- 
selves believe that the emperor was on board the 
other. As soon as this plan was matured, and 
the report properly spread abroad, the sloops 
might sail the next evening, while the emperor 
would accompany me on the following morning, 
when he would have two more chances of happil 
effecting his escape. It is the more bab inn gy 
expressly added ; ‘to take advantage of all these 
favorable circumstances; with the least possible 
delay, as it is highly probable that the enemy, 
who is now under sail off the entrance of the 
Perthuis d’Antioche, is still ignorant of the empe- 
ror’s presence, for if he were aware of it, he 
would unquestionably not fail to take up a posi- 
tion in the Rades des Basques, whence he would 
be able to watch both the Perthuis.’ 

‘*The marshal seemed to be of the same opinion 
as myself, and as he was anxious to acquaint the 
emperor with the proposition, without delay, he 
requested me to accompany him. 

‘* We found Napoleon resting his elbow on a 
beautiful vermilion seat, which had been presented 
to him by his consort, Maria Louisa, and which, 
as his Majesty wished to retain it till the last mo- 
ment, was almost the only article of furniture 
which was not yet embarked. The emperor raised 
his head, and said, with an expression of good 
humor: ‘Eh bien, Bertrand, que vous en dit le 
Capitaine Besson?’ After Bertrand had made 
him acquainted with all that I had said, the em- 
peror manifested his entire approbation of my 
plan, and immediately ordered the remaining ef- 
fects belonging to his suite, and a quantity of 
provisions, to be put on board these sloops, and 
desired that a report should be circulated that it 
was his intention to embark on board of one of 
these, and then to despatch both of them shortly 
before his own departure. He added, ‘Je suis a 

resent décidé 4 partir avec vous, capitaine, dans 
a nuit du 13 ou 14.’ 

‘*T foresaw, with the deepest regret, that this 
fresh delay would render all our efforts abortive, 
and I even ventured to express my apprehensions, 
but without effect. 

**On the 11th-12th, the sloops were further 
fitted out, and early on the 13th they set sail, with 
full instructions as had been agreed upon. This 
they effected without impediment, although the 
Bellerophon, in consequence of the visit of the 
Duke de Savary and Count Las Cases, had already 
taken up her new position in the Rades des 
Basques, on the evening of the 12th. 

** At break of day on the 13th, M. Marchand 
came on board, and entrusted to me a Jeathern 
belt filled with gold coin, to meet the emperor's 
expenses, and, at the same time, he gave me an 
aided from his Majesty to repair to him forthwith. 
It appeared to me that the little gold which the 
emperor intended to take with him, had been 
divided, and that M. Marchand had consigned a 
small portion to the care of every individual who 
was to embark with his Majesty. 

* At seven o'clock, I repaired to the emperor, 
whom I found ready dressed, and pacing up and 
down in his room. ‘Ah, vous voila!’ he ex- 
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«¢ Je n’ai plus rien dans ce moment, a vous off- 
rir, mon ami, que cette arme. Veuillez l’accepter 
comme un souvenir de moi!’ 

“This present, which is so invaluably dear to 
me, and the inexpressibly benign manner in which 
vas made, ind me, as L was alone with the 
emperor, to make, almost involuntarily, a last at- 
tempt. I threw myself at his feet, and conjured 
him with tears, by everything which the most mel- 
ancholy conviction suggested to me, uot to give 
himself up to the English, for that as yet nothing 
was lost, and I promised to have all his things 
again on board within two hours, when he might 
immediately follow, and we might set sai! without 
delay. Nothing was wanting but his decision— 
his command. Alas! all was in vain. 

«“ «Well, sire,’ I exclaimed, rising, but the 
marshal, who had entered meantime, interrupted 

e. 
ar ‘Captain, cease your useless endeavors,’ he 
exclaimed, impatiently ; ‘ your zeal is laudable, 
your condact noble, but his Majesty cannot now 
draw back.’ 

“Tt was perhaps so, and I suppressed the words 
which were still upon my lips. I said, ‘ nothing 
now remains for me, but to take leave of your 
Majesty, and to depart in the same yacht, sire, 
which was intended for your Majesty. I shall fol- 
low the precise route which you have approved, 
and time, I fear, will too soon show your Majesty 
which of the two projects was the safest.’ 

‘Struck to the heart, I retired, and went on 
board my ship. It was ten o'clock at night; I 
immediately had the anchor weighed, and sailed 
with a brisk east wind. I was not in any way mo- 
lested, and at day-break reached the entrance of 
the Perthuis Breton, where I mixed with the 
coasting vessels. 

‘Tt is necessary to observe that the emperor did 
not embark in the Epervia till five o'clock in the 
morning of the 15th, and arrived on board the Bel- 
lerophon at nine o’clock, a. m. 

“T had therefore long before continued my 
voyage, unobserved, in company with the coasting 
vessels, and it was not till I found myself off the 
Sables d’Olonnes, that I took leave of my captain, 
who sailing to Ushant and Kiel, through the Eng- 
lish Channel, and arrived safely twenty days after- 
wards, without having been visited by a single 
English cruiser, or, as | observed before, being in 
any wise molested. I then returned with one of 
the coasting vessels to Rochefort, where I waited 
on the marine prefect to receive his orders. He told 
me that, at the desire of the emperor, he had kept 
back, till the last moment, two chests of plate, 
which he was to deliver to Madame Besson, in 
case the emperor had sailed with me. As his 
majesty, however, had taken an opposite step, he 
had deemed it his duty to send these chests, with 
some others which his Majesty had intrusted to 
him, on board the Bellerophon. In fact the sale 
of these very chests of plate, served to supply the 
emperor's most urgent wants at St. Helena, but I 
myself was very far from having any notion that 
his ~~ would have carried his attention so far, 
as to think of the fate of my wife, in case my pro- 
ject had been carried into execution. 

“*My next interview with Madame Besson was 
a melancholy one indeed. It was long before 
either of us could find words to give vent to our 
profound affliction. The unhappy resolution taken 
by the emperor destroyed him forever; but my 
fate, also, was inevitably marked out. I felt as- 
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sured that I must become the victim of my volun- 
tary action, and so it proved ere long. Dismissed, 
as unworthy of serving the new government, | was 
compelled to fly from my country, and to leave my 
wife alone at Rochefort. In consequence of the 
agitations of the last few days, she became ex- 
tremely ill, and she was long exposed to al! kinds 
of annoyances ; indeed, the police completely per- 
secuted her, and drove her to Bordeaux. She at 
length found an opportunity of embarking for Kiel, 
where we met again, for the first time, in Decem- 
ber, 1816. Since that mournful period, I have 
been wandering in foreign lands, nor have I ven- 
tured to approach the coast of France, except in 
the year 1826, when his highness, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, sent me to Marseilles, to arm the ships of 
war which General Livron had caused to be built 
there for his highness. My connexion with Egypt 
takes its date from that time. Mehemet Ali has 
most generously rewarded my service ; and I shall 
esteem myself happy if my activity, my good-will, 
and sincere regard for the extraordinary man to 
whom Providence has conducted me, may contri- 
bute to render me more and more worthy of his 
benefits.”’ 

The reader will scarcely be able to lay down 
this simple statement, without feeling the most 
lively interest for the principal characters, the 
great emperor and the brave Besson, It cannot, 
however, be concealed that the hero, who had for 
years been hurried from place to place, harassed 
and exhausted, no longer { the energetic 
resolution which had raised him so high when only 
General Bonaparte. But we must remember that 
he had not then been intoxicated by the atmos- 
phere of a court, which gradually weakens the 
strongest head, and corrodes the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as in 
every other, ordered all for the best; and Besson 
may fully console himself. The emperor, it is 
true, had his deliverer succeeded in conveying him 
to America, might have been spared the personal 
sufferings of many years; but Ris glory, I repeat 
it, could only have suffered a mortal blow. It was 
better, far better, for Napoleon to die in St. Hele- 
na, as the prisoner of Europe, than to end his days 
as an obscure individual in private life. His ad- 
mirers have, therefore, reason rather to rejoice that 
the result turned out as it did, and the English 
alone have cause to lament that the plan of the 
intrepid Besson failed, for its success would have 
spared them one of the most disgraceful pages of 
their history.* 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A GAME OF CHESS WITH NAPOLEON. 


**T nave played chess,”’ said Wolverdenden, 
emphatically, ‘‘ with the greatest chese-player of 
the century: with a far greater player than De la 
Bourdonnais or Des Chapelles.”’ 

** And who might that be ?’’ 

‘With Napoleon Bonaparte. I have played 
a game of chess with Napoleon, and beaten him. 
Who else living can say this !’’ 


* Eight months after this was written, on my return 
from a difficult and dangerous journey in the deserts of 
Africa, I found that Besson, whom I had left in the full 
vigor of life, was already in his grave. His manu- 
script remains with me, as a guarantee for the au- 
thenticity of the fragment here communicated, of his life, 

- in many other respects was extremely remarka- 
ble. 
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claimed, as I entered, ‘les chaloupes sont parties 
4 ce soir donc—le sort en est jeté.? He then 
inquired, whether I was certain that I was ac- 
quainted with the whole coast, while he, at the 
same time, pointed with his finger to the island of 
Aix, &c., in the chart of Poitou, which lay upon 
the table. As I was about to reply, M. Marchand 
entered and whispered to the emperor, upon which 
I was suddenly dismissed. On retiring, I met a 
petson whom I had never seen here before, and 
who I afterwards learned was King Joseph. 

‘** The whole day was passed in making every ar- 
rangement for our voyage as perfect as possible, 
and when evening set in, I was informed that the 
gentleman whom the emperor had lately sent to 
the Bellerophon, had just returned. There is not 
the slightest doubt, but that it was only on this 
day, that certain persons belonging to the suite of 
Napoleon, apprehensive lest they might be taken 
prisoners with him, on board my yacht, had defi- 
nitely influenced him to enter into serious negotia- 
tions with Captain Maitland, whose answer had 
just arrived, but of which, at that time, I had not 
the slightest suspicion. 

‘*On the contrary; when his Majesty again 
summoned me, as soon as it was dark, I ex 
rienced the greatest delight, in the anticipation 
that my wishes were approaching their goal. 

**On entering, I found General Savary, Count 
Las Cases, Count Montholon, and another person, 
who was a stranger to me, in the saloon. 

*** Captain,’ said the emperor, addressing me, 
‘you must immediately return to your gern and 
cause my effects to be disembarked. 1 sincerely 
thank you for all your good intentions towards me. 
Had the object been the deliverance of an op- 
pressed yore, as was my intention on quitting 
the island of Elba, I should not have lost a mo- 
ment in confiding myself to your care ; but as the 
sole question now hinges upon my personal wel- 
fare, I will not expose those who have remained 
faithful to me and to my interests, to any dangers, 
which, to say the least, are useless. have re- 
solved to go to England, and to-morrow I shall 
embark in the Bellerophon.’ 

‘* Had I been struck to the ground by a flash of 
lightning from a serene sky, I could not have 
experienced a more fearful sensation than that 
which was produced by these last words. I felt 
the blood forsake my cheeks, the tears gushed 
from my eyes, and for some moments I had no 
power of utterance. It was as clear to me as the 
light of heaven that the emperor was fearfully 
mistaken in his chivalrous ideas of the magna- 
nimity of the British government, and a thousand 
anxious forebodings filled my breast; for I had 
been, myself, at different periods, during the space 
of five long years, the victim of this government, 
whose good faith has ever been on a par with the 
Punic.* Hence, it is not to be wondered at, that 
I clearly foresaw the issue. 

*** To England, sire,’ I at length exclaimed, in 
a half-suffocated voice, ‘to England! Then you 
are undone. The Tower of London will be your 
residence, and you may think yourself happy if 
nothing worse befalls you. What! your Majesty 
will deliver yourself up, bound hand and foot to 
that perfidious cabinet, which will rejoice at being 
able to destroy him, who so deeply wounded it to 
the very heart’s core, and threatened its entire 

* Captain Besson was twice a prisoner on the fright- 


ful English pontons. His escape was very romantic, 
and his aversion for the English may be pardonable. 
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existence with destruction. You are the only 
person whom it has to fear, and will you volunta- 
rily give yourself up to it without any necessity ? 
sire’— 

‘*God knows what I might still have added jn 
my despair, had not General Savary, who was in 
one corner of the saloon, interrupted me with his 
sonorous voice, and harshly imposed silence. 

‘* * Captain,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you take too much 
upon yourself! Do not entirely forget in whose 
presence you are!’ 

***Oh laissez le parler,’ said the emperor, with 
a sorrowful look, which went to my very heart; 
but I soon perceived, when I had in some measure 
recovered myself, how useless any further attempt 
would be. 

‘** Pardon, sire,’ I continued, ‘if I have said 
too much; but I am as completely stunned by 

our decision as if I had been struck by a thunder- 

It ; and I am only able to entreat your Majesty's 
indulgence. As for your grace,’ I added, turning 
to the duke, ‘I request you, at least, to order the 
AR not to fire at me again to-night, for it would 

too hard a fate to be struck down by a French 
bullet while compelled to land effects, to disem- 
bark which, in America, I would have sacrificed 
my life ten times over.’ 

***Go, captain,’ said the emperor, mildly, ‘ and 
make yourself easy. When you have finished 
your business come again to me.’ 

**T did as I was commanded, though in the most 
desponding spirit ; and at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing of the 14th of July all was completed; on 
which I immediately returned to inform the empe- 
ror. I found him alone with M. Marchand, who 
might well be called fidelity personified, and whose 
obligingness to me never wearied. Without his 
assistance I should, perhaps, never have had ac- 
cess to the emperor ; for the spirit of intrigue had 
already taken as firm footing in the island of Aix 
as it had formerly done in the Tuilleries. I will 
mention only one instance. The persons who 
were appointed to embark with the emperor on 
board the Magdalena, were Marshal Bertrand, 
Count Las Cases, and General Montholon. The 
two latter were very little compromised with the 
government of the king, and had, therefore, noth- 
ing to fear, whereas General ]’Allemand was al- 
ready condemned to death. Yet that meritorious 
general could never succeed in laying his claim 
before the emperor. Being constantly impeded in 
every possible way, he at length requested me to 
allow him to mix with my crew, in the disguise of 
a sailor, and thus to save his life. 

** As soon as the emperor saw me enter he came 
up to me, and said, ‘ Captain, I again thank you. 
As soon as you have settled everything here, come 
and join me in England. I shall, undoubtedly, 
when I am there,’ he added, with a smile, ‘ still 
have need of a man of your character.’ 

*** Ah! sire,’ I replied, much affected, ‘ why 
dare I not cherish the slightest hope that a day 
will come when I may be summoned to obey so 
flattering a command? 

‘Unable any longer to suppress my feelings, | 
was about hastily to retire, when the emperor 
made me a sign to stop, and sent Marchand out to 
fetch Marshal Bertrand; he then selected from 
among some arms for his private use, which stood 
in the corner of the room, a valuable double-bar- 
relled gun, which he had long used in the chase, 
and presenting it to me, said, with much emo- 
tion,— 
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«‘¢ Je n’ai plus rien dans ce moment, a vous off- 
rir, mon ami, que cette arme. Veuillez l’accepter 
comme un souvenir de moi?’ 

‘This present, which is so invaluably dear to 
me, and the inexpressibly benign manner in which 
it was made, induced me, as | was alone with the 
emperor, to make, almost involuntarily, a last at- 
tempt. I threw myself at his feet, and conjured 
him with tears, by everything which the most mel- 
ancholy conviction suggested to me, not to give 
himself up to the English, for that as yet nothing 
was lost, and I promised to have all his things 
again on board within two hours, when he might 
immediately follow, and we might set sai! without 
delay. Nothing was wanting but his decision— 
his command. Alas! all was in vain. 

«“*Well, sire,’ I exclaimed, rising, but the 
marshal, who had entered meantime, interrupted 
me. 
««*Captain, cease your useless endeavors,’ he 
exclaimed, impatiently ; ‘ your zeal is laudable, 
your conduct noble, but his Majesty cannot now 
draw back.’ 

“Tt was perhaps so, and I suppressed the words 
which were still upon my lips. I said, ‘ nothing 
now remains for me, but to take leave of your 
Majesty, and to depart in the same yacht, sire, 
which was intended for your Majesty. I shall fol- 
low the precise route which you have approved, 
and time, I fear, will too soon show your Majesty 
which of the two projects was the safest.’ 

“Struck to the heart, I retired, and went on 
board my ship. It was ten o’clock at night; I 
immediately had the anchor weighed, and sailed 
with a brisk east wind. | was not in any way mo- 
lested, and at day-break reached the entrance of 
the Perthuis Breton, where I mixed with the 
coasting vessels. 

‘Tt is necessary to observe that the emperor did 
not embark in the Epervia till five o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, and arrived on board the Bel- 
lerophon at nine o’clock, a. m. 

““T had therefore long before continued my 
voyage, unobserved, in company with the coasting 
vessels, and it was not till I found myself off the 
Sables d’Olonnes, that I took leave of my captain, 
who sailing to Ushant and Kiel, through the Eng- 
lish Channel, and arrived safely twenty days after- 
wards, without having been visited by a single 
English cruiser, or, as I observed before, being in 
any wise molested. I then returned with one of 
the coasting vessels to Rochefort, where I waited 
on the marine prefect to receive his orders. He told 
me that, at the desire of the emperor, he had kept 
back, till the last moment, two chests of plate, 
which he was to deliver to Madame Besson, in 
case the emperor had sailed with me. As his 
majesty, however, had taken an opposite step, he 
had deemed it his duty to send these chests, with 
some others which his Majesty had intrusted to 
him, on board the Bellerophon. In fact the sale 
of these very chests of plate, served to supply the 
emperor’s most urgent wants at St. Helena, but I 
myself was very far from having any notion that 
his Majesty would have carried his attention so far, 
as to think of the fate of my wife, in case my pro- 
ject had been carried into execution. 

“My next interview with Madame Besson was 
a melancholy one indeed. It was long before 
either of us could find words to give vent to our 
profound affliction. The unhappy resolution taken 
by the emperor destroyed him forever; but my 
fate, also, was inevitably marked out. I felt as- 
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sured that I must become the victim of my volun- 
tary action, and so it proved ere long. Dismissed, 
as unworthy of serving the new government, | was 
compelled to fly from my country, and to leave my 
wife alone at Rochefort. In consequence of the 
agitations of the last few days, she became ex- 
tremely ill, and she was long exposed to all kinds 
of annoyances ; indeed, the police completely per- 
secuted her, and drove her to Bordeaux. She at 
length found an opportunity of embarking for Kiel, 
where we met again, for the first time, in Decem- 
ber, 1816. Since that mournful period, I have 
been wandering in foreign lands, nor have I ven- 
tured to approach the coast of France, except in 
the year 1826, when his highness, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, sent me to Marseilles, to arm the ships of 
war which General Livron had caused to be built 
there for his highness. My connexion with Egypt 
takes its date from that time. Mehemet Ali has 
most generously rewarded my service ; and I shall 
esteem myself happy if my activity, my good-will, 
and sincere regard for the extraordinary man to 
whom Providence has conducted me, may contri- 
bute to render me more and more worthy of his 
benefits.”’ 

The reader will scarcely be able to lay down 
this simple statement, without feeling the most 
lively interest for the principal characters, the 
great emperor and the brave Besson. It cannot, 
however, be concealed that the hero, who had for 
years been hurried from place to place, harassed 
and exhausted, no longer ae the energetic 
resolution which had raised him so high when only 
General Bonaparte. But we must remember that 
he had not then been intoxicated by the atmos- 
phere of a court, which gradually weakens the 
strongest head, and corrodes the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as in 
every other, ordered all for the best; and Besson 
may fully console himself. The emperor, it is 
true, had his deliverer succeeded in conveying him 
to America, might have been spared the personal 
sufferings of many years; but his glory, I repeat 
it, could only have suffered a mortal blow. It was 
better, far better, for Napoleon to die in St. Hele- 
na, as the prisoner of Europe, than to end his days 
as an obscure individual in private life. His ad- 
mirers have, therefore, reason rather to rejoice that 
the result turned out as it did, and the English 
alone have cause to lament that the plan of the 
intrepid Besson failed, for its suecess would have 
spared them one of the most disgraceful pages of 
their history.* 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A GAME OF CHESS WITH NAPOLEON. 


‘*] nave played chess,’ said Wolverdenden, 
emphatically, ‘‘ with the greatest chess-player of 
the century: with a far greater player than De la 
Bourdonnais or Des Chapelles.”’ 

** And who might that be ?”’ 

‘* With Napoleon Bonaparte. I have played 
a game of chess with Napoleon, and beaten him. 
Who else living can say this ?”’ 


* Eight months after this was written, on my return 
from a difficult and dangerous journey in the deserts of 
Africa, I found that Besson, whom I had left in the full 
vigor of life, was already in his grave. His manu- 
script alone remains with me, as a guarantee for the au- 
thenticity of the fragment here communicated, of his life, 
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‘* Chess with Bonaparte!’’ cried the lady of 
the mansion. ‘How droll—how exceeding]! 
remarkable! How did he look '—how did it all 
happen ’—what did he say!—were you not 
afraid? How very extraordinary! Oh, we must 
hear all about it! Come, tell us, there’s a kind 
creature '—do, now, tell us all about it!’’ 

** When I was a petty clerk in R-—’s, the 
narrowness of my finances allowed me to indulge 
in no amusement but chess; and, as a constant 
habitué of the Café de la Régence, I had attained 
a certain degree of force ; that is to say, a first-rate 
player could only give me the advantage of a 
couple of pieces. It is necessary I should premise 
all this, before I come to my encounter with the 
emperor. I gave, then, all my leisure time to 
chess ; but, to conceal the poverty of my appoint- 
ments, maintained the most rigid secrecy at the 
Régence as to who or what I was, and was 
universally supposed to be living on my means— 
a mere Paris faneur. Do not lose sight of this 
fact. Well, I bore my condition cheerfully, prac- 
tised the most rigid economy as to ways and 
means, and sat early and late at my desk, during 
business hours ; existing on the present, diving on 
the future ; watching the opportunity to better my 
hard fate, by seizing that critical moment (should 
it present itself,) which they say fortune offers 
once, at least, in the life of every man.”’ 

**On the 5th of March, in the year 1815, we 
were all at our posts in the evening making up the 
monthly mail for Constantinople. It was late— 
between eight and nineo’clock. I was rocking on 
my very hard wooden stool as usual, scribbling 
away for dear life, in company with some nine or 
ten other clerks, all of superior grade in the office, 
when the door flew open, and our chief, R——, 
stood before us, with a face as pale as a pretty 
woman’s when the doctor says her aged husband 
will recover !”’ 

** Every sound was hushed, every stool ceased 
to rock, every pen stopped seratching. Some- 
thing important had evidently happened—some 
dire event ‘big with the fate of Cato and of 
Rome.’ Mexico was engulfed by an earthquake, 
or Peru was washed to powder by a tornada, 
R spoke, and his voice quivered. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘though I opened not the black- 
book, I could not prevent others, many hours, from 
unfolding its leaves. France isno longer France! 
The whirlwind has smitten her! The thunder- 
cloud has burst upon our happy shores! I may 
be announcing to you the ruin of the house of 
R and Brothers !’ 














* Ruin and R ! The association of terms 
appeared ¢vo ridiculous. We thought the gov- 
ernor mad ! 


‘**Gentlemen,’ resumed the mighty Israelite, 
‘hear me out, and appreciate the magnitude of 
this communication. Napoleon Bonaparte has 
left Elba, has landed in France, the army join him, 
and his eagles are flying to Paris with fightning 
speed! I come now from the Tuileries. Louis 
XVIII, by the grace of God, will be off for Flan- 
ders in a few days as fast as his fat will let him. 
The ministers are drawing up a bombastic pro- 
clamation to issue to-morrow to the poor, but I 
foresee their downfall is assured. ‘The folly of 
the Bourbons again breaks the peace of Europe, 
and France is about to plunge anew into a thirty 
years’ war!’ 

‘** Hurrah !’ shouted two or three clerks, stanch 
Bonapartists. 
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** * Forgive me, my dear sir,’ cried one of them 
to R , ‘ forgive the interruption, but this can- 
not touch the house. Be yourself. This alarm is 
surely permature. Hurrah ! the emperor must have 
money. He will want a loan. We shall have 
crown jewels, worth fourteen millions of gold, in 
pledge ; and the fat citizens of Paris, who swear 
by the house of R , will furnish the cash ! 

urrah then! Vive l’Empereur !—A bas les Bour- 
bons !— Vive Napoléon !’ 

“** Sir,’ replied R——, sternly,—‘sir, yon 
are a fool! and you talk like the fool you are! 
The emperor must have money instantly, true 
enough, too true! but Louis is even now packing 
up the crown jewels, in case he is obliged to fly 
to Ghent ; trust the old fox for that, and all his 
lage treasure of gold and diamonds to boot. 

he emperor can offer no guarantee capable of 
being grok realized. He will tender me his 
note of hand—bah! and the congress at Vienna 
still sitting! and the armies of the allies not dis- 
banded! and the Russians in Germany ! and the 
Cossacks of the Don in sunny Europe, like vul- 
tures eager to whet their filthy beaks in the dearest 
blood of France! Sir, you talk like achild! Do 
you forget our cash operation of last week? Do 
you remember that in our vaults lie five millions 
of golden Napoleons? and, doubtless, Talleyrand 
onde Fouché will try to make their peace with 
Bonaparte, by advising that this sum should be 
seized as a forced loan. Five millions !’ 

***The allied armies will dissolve like snow 
beneath the sun of June !’ retorted the Bonapartist 
clerk. 

*** Never!’ cried R——, emphatically: Na- 
poleon has laid too many obligations upon Russia 
and Austria. They groan beneath the weight of 
his favors. Benefit a scoundrel, and be sure he 
flies at your throat when he can !’ 

** Prophetic speech! The Austrian requitted 
the preserving the integrity of his domain, by fur- 
nishing, some years afterwards, a little kingdom 
to a little king—a realm six feet by three, to her 
beloved grandson, Napoleon II., King of Rome and 
Emperor of the French! Vive la haute politique! 
Well, excuse my showing this feeling ; { cannot, 
for my life, help it. Our friend’s wine here is so 
excellent, it breaks the forinula of cant, and truth 
will out. I am about to conquer Napoleon at 
oe but, from the moment | beat him, I loved 

im! 

*** Yes,’ continued R , ‘five millions in 
gold, one hundred millions of franes! My brain 
reels—the house must go! Nothing but a mira- 
cle can save us. Five millions!’ 

*** But,’ asked the imperialist clerk, ‘can we 
not hide the gold ’—can we not send it away?’ 

*** And what can we do with it?’ impetuously 
interrupted R. . ‘Where can we hide it, that 
its place of concealment will not be known? The 
barriers are closed, sir, and no person may leave 
Paris. The moment Napoleon sets foot in the 
Tuileries I shal! be summoned thither, and this 
gold will be demanded asaloan. A Joan indeed!’ 

‘*** But, perhaps, Lafitte 4 

‘** Lafitte the devil, sir! To Lafitte’s house 
I shall be politely invited to send the money. 
must give up this vast sum, or perhaps be tried by 
court-martial and shot for petty treason! Think 
you Bonaparte comes this time to play anything 
but the game of life or deatht Do we not know 
the man? Remember the active part I have taken 
in arranging the affairs of these Bourbons, and 
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think not my exertions, in their cause can ever be 
overlooked, except by themselves. A hundred 
millions! Oh, brother! my dear brother! of all 
men on earth, alone could save me by your 
counsel; and 1 am in Paris, and you are in 
London !’ 

««¢The emperor cannot be here yet; why not 
send to your brother !’ asked the imperialist. 

«¢The barriers are, I repeat, closed, and 
guarded by the artillery with loaded guns. I 
applied myself for a passport, and was refused. 
The gratitude of kings! I was refused this by 
the Bourbons, who wish naturally to delay the 
heavy tidings of lament for France, until their 
own personal safety is insured. The peasants 
love Napoleon, and might arrest them. A hun- 
dred millions !’ 

“6 And no one can then leave Paris? This is 
really so!’ ejaculated the Bonapartist, beginning 
himself to tremble for the ty of his idol, 
the house. 

‘* ¢ Such is literally the case. None may pass, 
but one courier for each ambassador. The mes- 
senger of the English embassy this moment leaves 
with despatches for the court of St. James’. I 
have spoken with him, and have offered him 500/. 
to bear a letter to my brother, and the man re- 
fuses! The post, too, is stopped. All is stopped, 
or will stop. Five millions of gold !’ 

“¢The English courier is a German, named 
Schmidt, is he not?’ queried the Bonapartist clerk, 
by way of saying something. 

‘** He is! may he break his neck on the road! 
The moment he communicates his news in London, 
the British funds fall ten per cent, as they will do 
here to-morrow morning, and in both cities we hold 
consols to an immense amount. Oh, for some 
heaven-inspired idea to circumvent this fellow, 
Schmidt! But I talk as a child! my brain reels! 
Five millions of Napoleons in our cellars! Oh, 
my brother! why cannot the spirit of our father 
arise and stand before thee to-morrow in London, 
ere the arrival of this courier!’ 

“The climax had arrived. R——’s heart was 
full. He sunk into a chair, and hid his face in his 
hands. The deep silence of profound consterna- 
tion prevailed throughout the office. 

‘* Now, whatever was the feeling of my fellow- 
clerks, I cannot convey to you the slightest idea 
of the revolution which had sprung up in my breast 
during the foregoing conversation. I had not 
spoken, but eagerly watehed and devoured every 
word, every look of the several speakers. I was 
like the Pythoness of Delphi awaiting the inspira- 
tion of her god, 7 ‘Magnus Apollo’ being my 
poor 1500 frane salary. Never was there more 
burning genius of inspiration for an enterprising 
man than an income limited to 1500 francs! My 
frame dilated like that of Ulysses in Homer, when 
breathed on by the sage Minerva; or, to pair my 
Greek with a Latin simile, I might be likened to 
Curtius, resolved to save Rome by leaping into the 
guif; only, as an improvement upon this latter 
hero, I fancied I could take the plunge without 
breaking my neck! Any how, I jumped up, kicked 
a — stool away, and presented myself be- 

re \———, 

“**If being in London three hours before the 
English courier may advantage the house,’ cried 
I, ‘here do I undertake the task, or will forfeit 
life. Give me some token of credence to hand 
your brother, sir, gold for my expenses on the road, 
and trust tome!’ 
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‘¢*What mean yout Are you mad?’ said 
R——,, surprised, while my fellow-clerks began 
to mutter at my pretensions. 

***] have my plan,’ returned I. 
trust me! I am acquainted with this courier— 
with Schmidt. I have a hold on him—a certain 
hold, believe me! Though I am but the junior 
here, I will travel with Schmidt, ay, in his very 
carriage, and will win the race, though I should 
be guillotined afterwards for strangling him by the 
way! ‘Time flies, sir—trust me—say I may go!’ 

** R—— hesitated. 

***Is he trustworthy!’ asked he of the head 
clerk, with whom I was luckily a favorite, because 
I was in the habit of mending his pens, and taking 
his seven children bonbons on New-year’s day. 

‘* *Wolverdenden,’ answered the head clerk, 
‘is as steady as time. He is prudent and clever. 
I would trust him with my children—and wife, 
too!’ 

‘* There was little time for parley. Great men 
decide quickly. The truth was, I presented my- 
self as a pis aller—a sort of forlorn hope. Even 
if I went over to the enemy, nothing could be lost, 
matters being evidently at their worst, and the 
critical moment all but on the wane. R re- 
solved to trust me. All was the work of a few 
seconds of time. He took from his finger the car- 
bunele I now wear, the stone cost 60,000 francs in 
the Levant, and placed it in my hand. 

‘¢ « Shew this ring to my brother,’ said he; ‘ he 
knows it well; and stay—quick—give me ink!’ 
Snatching up a slip of paper, our chief wrote in 
the Hebrew character, ‘ Believe the bearer!’ ‘ Put 
that in his hands,’ said he. ‘ What your plan is, 
I know not. You have carte-blanche. Explain all 
to my brother. He is the genius of the family. 
The fortunes of the house of R are this day in 
your keeping. Be thou, as David says, ‘a dove 
for innocence, but a very serpent in guile.’ The 
courier starts at the stroke of ten. It wants twelve 
minutes !’ 

‘* * He goes, of course, from the house of the 
embassy '’ asked I, clapping on my hat, snatching 
a cloak from the wall, and pocketing a heavy bag 
of gold all in a breath. 

‘** He does—he does—away with you—away !’ 
and R literally pushed me out at the door, 
amid the varied exclamations of the clerks. I took 
the steep stair-fall at half-a-dozen bounds, and in 
half-a-dozen more found myself in the Place du 
Palais Royal. 

‘¢ Through life we find that to narrate important 
events frequently consumes more time than their 
realization. Thus it is with me at this moment, 
and I must hazard weakening the interest of my 
narrative, to state here the grounds of my calcula- 
tion. In almost everything runs an under-current, 
not seen by the world. Schmidt and I] were bound 
together by but a silken thread, and yet on that 1 
reckoned. We were both frequenters of the Café 
de la Régence, and constantly in the habit of play- 
ing chess together. 

‘** Nobody but a chess-player can appreciate the 
strong tie of brotherhood which links its amateurs. 
When men spend much time together, they become 
accustomed to each other, like horses used to run 
in the same coach. For a fellow chess-player, a 
man will do that which he would refuse his father 
and mother. The habit of breathing the same air, 
and looking at the same chess-board, creates a 
friendship to which that of Damon and Pythias 
was mere ‘How d’ye do?’ This it was upon 
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which [ reckoned. Schmidt and I had played 
thousands of chess-games together, and barely ex- 
changed three words. He no more suspected me 
of being a banker’s clerk, than of being the King 
of the Sandwich Islands. We had mostly singled 
out each other as antagonists, because pretty nearl 
matched; and Schmidt loved me the more, as 
knew, because it was not every man who would 
play with him. 

‘* Schmidt was the slowest chess-player I have 
ever seen. He has been known to sit three quar- 
ters of an hour over a move, his head covered by 
his hands, and then to be discovered fast asleep! 
In everything he was the same. Correct as the 
sun; but a slow sort of person, for all that. 
Schmidt was the kind of man who, meeting you 
in a pouring rain, says, ‘ What a wet day this is!’ 
A wholesale dealer in prosy truisms, and nothing 
brighter; and yet covered all over with a portly 
assumption of consequence, which famously dusted 
the eyes of the vulgar. I had ever been a judge 
of physiognomy, and knew my man. How many 
Schmidts there are in the world! Excuse my 
thus moralizing at the dinner-table, if only for its 
novelty. 

** Did you ever see a conjuror at a fair showing 
off tricks upon the cardst He shuffles the pack 
beneath your very nose as he offers them in detail ; 
but while you vainly think you can draw which 
you will, he adroitly manages to make you select 
the very card to suit his purpose. Something like 
this must be my first step. I had as yet no plan 
beyond fixing myself upon him, and trusting to 
conseqnences ; but, under the strong stimulus of 
my poor 1500 france salary, I seriously made up 
my resolve to risk even life itself rather than rest 
in my abject position. Who could have so much 
gold run through his fingers as I was in the daily 
habit of telling, and not long to see a little of it 
stick by the way? 

**T depended, then, partly on the native force 
of impudence ; or, in words more refined, on the 
influence of a strong mind over a weak one; that 
magic spell which Concini at the block owned to 
having practised so successfully upon the queen, 
her mistress. You see I am historical, as well as 
classical—anything but poetical ! 

**The English embassy at this time occupied a 
hotel adjoining the Café de la Régence; at the 
door of which latter temple of fame I planted my- 
self in a careless-looking attitude, with my pulse 
beating like a sledge-hammer. The night was 
dark above, but bright below, shining forth in all 
the glory of lamp-light. At the porte cochére of 
the British envoy’s hotel stood a light travelling- 
carriage. I was in the nick of time. Schmidt 
was ready, enveloped in a heavy redingote. Five 
horses were being caparisoned for the journey. I 
went up to the carriage, and addressed my chess 
friend :— 

‘** How’s this, Schmidt? no chess to-night! 
I’ve been looking for you in the Régence !’ 

‘**Chess! no, indeed, I’ve other fish to fry. 
Have you not heard the news? It’s no secret. 
Bonaparte has landed from Elba on the coast of 
France. Paris will ring with the tidings in an 
hour or two, I’m off this moment for London 
with despatches.’ 

“©¢7T don’t envy you the journey!’ said I. 
‘ What a bore ! shut up in that machine all night ; 
not even a pretty girl to keep you company !’ 

*** But duty, you know!’ said Schmidt, with a 
smile. 
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‘** Duty, indeed! but, perhaps, you light up, 
en grand seigneur, and read all the way! To be 
sure, you can study our new gambit !’ 

“* What a pity you can’t go with me!’ re. 
sponded Schmidt, in the pride of five horses and a 
carriage all to himself. ‘ What a pity you can’t 


go with me, we'd play chess all the way ”’ 


he trout 
Schmidt had drawn the 


‘* My heart leaped to my mouth. 
was gorging the bait. 
marked card! 

*¢* Don’t invite me twice!’ said I, laughing, 
‘for I am in a very lazy humor, and have no one 
earthly thing to do in Paris for the next few days.’ 
This was true enough. 

***Come along, then, my dear fellow !’ replied 
Schmidt, ‘ make the jest earnest. I’ve a famous 
night-lamp, and am in no humor to sleep. I must 
drop you on the frontiers, because I dare not let 
the authorities of Calais or Boulonge see that | 
have a companion, lest I should be suspected of 
stock-jobbing, but I'll pick you up on my return. 
Now, are the horses ready, there?’ 

*** Do you really mean what you say, Schmidt?’ 

*** Indeed I do!’ 

‘¢ «Then, I'll tell you what,’ said I, ‘I’m your 
man, and famous fun we ’]] have !”’ 

‘*T darted into the Café de la Régence, snatched 
up the first chess equipage that came to hand, and 
stood in a moment again by the side of ‘ my friend.’ 
The postilions were on their saddles, in we 
leaped, bang went the door, round rolled the 
wheels, and away bounded our light calash at the 
rate of ten French miles an hour! 

*** Gad!’ said Schmidt, with a grin, ‘ what a 
joke this is! We shall have something in the 
chess way to talk about for the next hundred and 
fifty years!’ 

*** We shall, indeed!’ replied I. For a mo- 
ment we were stopped at the barrier of St. Denis, 
and here I became sensible of the truth of R——’s 
reasoning. The gates were closed, and a heavy 
force of horse and foot drawn up by the portals. 
My friend’s passport was strictly seanned, and we 
learned that no other carriage could pass that 
night, the order being special. 1 may here say, 
that throughout the route, thanks to the telegraph. 
our horses were always changed at the various 
post-houses with lightning speed. 

***Good night, gentlemen!’ cried the officer on 
guard, and away we went through the barriers, 
dashing over stone and sand, rut and road, like the 
Phaeton running away with its master. I looked 
back on Paris for the last time. ‘Aur grands 
hommes, la patrie reconnoissante!’ thought I. 
Should I succeed, the R——=s will at least bury 
me in the church of St. Geneviéve ! 

‘*Now at this point, my friends, the chess- 
board, I consider was in reality placed between 
Napoleon and myself, its type only being the che- 
quered piece of wood on which Schmidt, poor fel- 
low! was setting up the chess-men. By-the-by, 
if you ever play chess in a carriage, and for want 
of the men being pegged at their feet you cannot 
make them stand, wet the board with a little vin 
de Grave, as we did, and youll find no difficulty. 

‘* Yes, Napoleon and I were about to play a game 
at chess, and although he might be said to have 
taken the first move, his attack was necessarily 
clogged by so much incumbrance, that our chances, 
at least, became equal. ‘To beat the emperor, 
thought I, ‘all must be risked in a rapid attack, 
which shall countermine his plans. The position 
must not be suffered to grow too intricate. My 
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first stroke must be successful, or I may as well 
throw up the game at once. Nothing, however, 
can be done for some hours; so, voyons! there ’s 
a Providence for the virtuous.’ 

‘Imagine for yourselves the details 1 am com- 

lled to omit. e played chess all night, talked, 
Eaghed, and enjoyed ourselves. We supped en 
route in the carriage ; and, as my courteous antag- 
onist was deeply engaged in discussing the relative 
merits of a Perigord paté and a bottle of old 
Markbrunner, I could but sigh that time had been 
denied me to put a vial of Jaudanum in my pocket. 
Schmidt should have slept so soundly ! 

‘Time wore on. ‘ Shall I pitch him out by main 
force’ reflected your humble servant. ‘ Shall I 
decoy him forth, leave him like one of the babes 
in the wood to the care of the redbreasts, assume 
his name, and dash on alone’? Too hazardous. 
I must take care not to find my way into that 
dirty old gaol at Calais, where the starving debtors 
are so everlastingly fishing for charitable pence 
with red woollen nighteaps. ‘The Code Napoleon 
does not allow of ‘ robbery with premeditated vio- 
lence.’ More the pity! and then, a? if 
alone, I could not procure horses. Shall I tell 
Schmidt the whole truth, and throw myself on his 
friendship’ No; I should be checked and check- 
mated. We have rattled through Abbeville, we 
are even passing Montreuil, and | am just where I 
was. But, stop! a thought lights up my brain. 
Will it do? 

‘‘ Luckily my adversary was, as I have said, 
the slowest of all slow chess-players—heavy, 
sleek, and sleepy. This gave me the more time 
to ruminate while he concocted his views upon the 
chequered field; and my scheme, such as it was, 
became at length matured. While Schmidt the 
innocent, with his fishy eyes, was poking over the 
board, how little he thought upon the real subject 
of my meditations! At this moment some per- 
sons would liken Schmidt to the Indian traveller, 
laughing in the fulness of his joy, while the Thug, 
his companion, makes ready the fatal searf where- 
with to strangle him! Others would compare him 
to acalf grazing in a butcher’s field. You may 
liken him to what you will. 

**Do you cross from Calais or Boulogne, 
Schmidt '—Check to your king !’ 

*“*Check? I shall interpose the rook.—Oh! 
through the Anglomania of the Bourbons, our em- 
bassy has worked the telegraph double duty, and 
at both ports a fast-sailing boat awaits me.—TI 
think I shall win this game. Your queen seems 
to me not upon roses. If the wind hold strong 
south-west as now, I shall prefer crossing from 
Boulogne.’ 

“By this time we had reached that little vil- 
lage, I forgot the name of the dog-hole, seven 
miles on the Paris side of Boulogne. It was half- 
past four in the afternoon, and we had eaten 
nothing since our scanty breakfast of bread, butter, 
and café au lait, at eight in the morning. Chess, 
chess, still had our chess gone on. I knew Schmidt 
was rather of the gourmand order, and now or 
never must the buffalo be taken in the lasso; I 
easily prevailed on him to alight at the little inn of 
the village, which was also the post-house, for a 
quarter of an hour, to snatch a hot dinner; which, I 
assured him, was far better than his dining at 
Boulogne and crossing the sea on a full stomach ; 
80, chess-board in hand, away went Schmidt the 
simple into a dark little back room to study his 
coming move while dinner was dishing. ‘ Now 





or never!’ I say, was my battle-cry. I rushed 
out, and demanded, what think you? a black- 
smith! I was gazing on our carriage when the 
man stood before me. No one was within hear- 
ing. 

‘«* What a curious thing is a carriage like this, 
friend !’ said I, musingly. 

«Tt is!" responded he, in a tone which seemed 
to say, ‘Have you come from Paris to tell me 
that?’ 

*** A strange wilderness of wheels and springs, 
of wood and iron. Now what would follow were 
that large screw there taken out? Answer me 
promptly !’ 

*** What would follow? Why the coach would 
go on very well for a few hundred yards, and then 
would overturn with a crash, and smash all to 
shivers !’ 

‘** Hum!’ said IT; ‘and the travellers would 
doubtless go to shivers, as you call it, also? And 
what if only that tiny screw there were drawn?’ 

***' The body of the vehicle would equally fall 
upon the hind axle, but without material conse- 
male causing, however, some inevitable de- 
ay.’ 

Yi ‘Are you the blacksmith always in attend- 
ance here? I mean if this carriage overturned 
descending yonder hill, would it fall to your lot to 
right it?’ 

*** Tt would!’ and the Frenchman’s eye sparkled 
with intelligence. I could have hugged the swarthy 
man to my bosom. I adore a blacksmith ! 

‘** Here are ten Napoleons,’ said 1; ‘ give me 
out that little screw, I have a fancy for it.’ And 
the screw was in my hand. 

*** And now,’ continued I, ‘ here are ten other 
Napoleons. I hope no accident will happen to us 
as we leave the village; but, should the carriage 
overturn, have it brought back here to repair, and 
take a couple of hours to finish the job in, that you 
may be sure the work is done properly, you know. 
And remember, O most virtuous of blacksmiths! 
that a man who earns twenty Napoleons so lightly 
has two ears, but only one tongue.’ 

‘** Assez, assez, mon maitre!’ grinned Vulean, 
emphatically ; ‘je comprends; soyez tranquille! 
Allez done !’ 

‘*T pocketed the precious screw, and rushed 
into dinner while the horses were putting to. 
Schmidt was so tranquil, I felt provoked T had 
such a lamb to deal with. I intend that screw to 
go down in my family as an heir-loom. 

‘** We left the inn at full gallop. A very small 
ay of pace like ours proved a dose. The 
body of the carriage dropped gently into ‘a criti- 
cal position.’ The postilions pulled up. 

‘© * We are overset,’ cried I. 

***God forbid!’ said Schmidt; ‘say it’s the 
English courier!’ The man was so deep in that 
dear chess. ‘What’s to be done?’ cried he, 
es) to his senses. 

‘*T had already sprung out. 

*“** There seems little the matter, Schmidt. 
Back the carriage to the inn, and all will be right 
again in a twinkling.’ 

**So said, so done. My friend the blacksmith 
assured us he would repair al] damage directly ; 
and, while he began to hammer away, like a 
Cyclops forging thunderbolts, we pe hee ih 
coolly resumed our chess in the inn-parlor. The 

sition of the game was now highly critical, 

th for me and Napoleon, and also for me and 
Schmidt. My latter adversary was decidedly 
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under a mate, and his coming move I felt must 
occupy twenty heavenly minutes! Surely his 
guardian angel must have been just now taking 
his siesta ! 

‘*T left the room and darted to the stable. A 
groom was busy at his work. 

‘** Have you a saddle-horse ready for the road ?” 

“«* Yes, sir, we’ve a famous trotting pony— 
won the prize last , 

***Fnough! I am sent on in advance. Tell 
the landlord my friend within settles all. Give 
me the bridle !’ 

**T mounted my Bucephalus, and galloped off 
like the wind. 

‘*** Boulogne! Boulogne!’ cried I, aloud, as I 
raced through the village in a state of ungoverna- 
ble excitement. I was playing the great game 
with a vengeance. If that horse yet lives, be 
sure he recollects me. 

‘*T rattled into Boulogne, the St. Pelage of 
Great Britain, and the very gendarmerie quailed 
before me at the gates. In a minute more I had 
alighted at the water-side. The soldiers shouted 
behind for my passport. I threw them some gor. 
which, as none of their officers happened to be in 
sight, they were vulgar enough to pick up from 
the beach. I cast my eyes around. It was six 
o’clock, and the scene was deeply interesting. 

**The breeze had set in well from the west. 
The evening was cold, but bright ; the air slightly 
frosty. The sun yet shone, and lighted up the 
harbor, tinging the far-off waves with ten thousand 
different shades of emerald hue. It was known 
already that Napoleon had escaped from his prison- 
house, and was marching on Paris; and the Eng- 
lish residents were flying from France like sheep 
before the wolf. A golden harvest was reaping 
on this narrow sea, and I was hailed in a moment 
by several bronzed fishermen, with offers of service 
and vaunts of the superior qualities of their sev- 
eral respective vessels. I selected at a glance a 
stout trim-looking boat, and leaped on board, leav- 
ing my horse to his meditations. I hope, for the 
hospitality of Boulogne, he was taken care of. 

*** For Dover!’ cried I to the master of the 
boat. ‘My pay is five guineas a-man; I must 
have eight men on board in case it comes on to 
blow. Be smart, fellows, and away !’ 

‘The men were active as eels. The police 
were about to detain me with some infernal jargon 
about my passport again. 

*** Cut off!’ cried I, eagerly. 

** My captain (if I may so term a Breton sailor, 
half smuggler, half fisherman) severed the rope 
which held us to the pier-head, our heavy brown 
sails were flung to the wind, and we were sweep- 
ing across the waters. 

** We dashed under the bows of a large Eng- 
lish-built packet, straining at her lashings like 
mad, reatly to kick off in ten seconds. Her sails 
were flying abroad, and several stout hands were 
at the tacks, ready to sheet them home. The 
captain was reading the very stones and windows 
of the town, impatiently, through a glass. The 
mob of idle spectators were so busily engaged 
watching his proceedings, I was hardly noticed. 

*** A nice craft, that!’ 

‘** Yes, sir; waiting for the English courier. 
If he don’t make haste she ‘Il lose her tide.’ 

***T should be sorry for that,’ said I. ‘ Give 
her a wide berth, and go ahead.’ 

“¢ And we did go ahead! I have crossed Calais 
Straits many times, but never under such exciting 
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circumstances. Every bit of canvass we could 
stretch was spread, and the billows washed our 
deck from stem to stern. The men were on their 
mettle, and the little vessel answered gloriously to 
the call; shaking herself after each wash like a 
wild duck, and dipping her wings again to kiss 
the briny waters. At one moment I verily thought 
we should have been swamped. My fellows them- 
= hesitated, and seemed inclined to take in 
sail. 

*** Carry on!’ cried our captain. 

** A little more washing and we were in com- 
paratively smooth water under the chalk cliffs of 
Albion. By half-past nine I had left Dover, and 
was tearing along the London road behind four 
fleet horses. Canterbury and Rochester were won 
and lost. I took the direction of London, and my 
carriage pulled up before the gates of R ’s 
villa at five o’clock in the morning. I had come 
from Paris in thirty hours.’’ 

‘* Thirty-one '’’ here interpolated the accurate 
Mr. Goldhall. 

Wolverdenden smiled. 

‘*The inmates must have thought I had come 
to take the mansion by storm, so powerful were 
my appeals to the great bell, as I stood at the 
gates in the early sunbeams of the morning. In 
five minutes more, I found myself by the conjugal 
bed of R . only knows how I got there! 

** Assuredly the R——-s received me as they 
had never done visitor before, sitting up both in 
bed, side by side, rubbing their eyes, as just 
awakened from a deep sleep. I had made my 
entry vr et armis, and, by the time R was 
fully wakened up, had handed in my credentials. 
Without pausing a moment in my hitherto suc- 
cessful dledte; rapidly explained the circum- 
stances of the case, and minutely detailed the 
situation of our Paris house. What words I 
used I cannot remember. Indeed, I spoke as in a 
state of delirium. I had not slept for two days 
and nights, and my brain began to reel for want 
of rest. 

‘* ¢ Go into my dressing-room there,’ said R——, 
with the most imperturbable sang froid. ‘ Do me 
the favor to open the shutters, and in three minutes 
I will be with you.’ 

‘**T retired mechanically ; a heavy load seemed 
already removed from my chest. In every tone 
of the great man’s voice was something more 
than authority; there was genius, talent, and 
power. I felt that our position was fully under- 
stood, and so profound was my confidence in the 
king of the London merchants, I already felt as- 
sured we should find relief in his counsels. How 
extraordinary that so much effect should have been 
produced by half-a-dozen commonplace words! 

**T threw myself upon a sofa. R joined 
me. He wore a scarlet nightcap, and enveloped 
in the blanket he had hastily dragged off the bed, 
he looked, with his grisly beard and massive 
throat, like a chief of the herokee Indians about 
to give the war-whoop. But I thought at the 
moment of neither nightcap nor blanket ; I thought 
only of Napoleon Bonaparte on the one hand, 
and R on the other; and I would have staked 
my life on the latter, simply because he seemed 
master of himself. It is so easy to govern others! 

** R—- was grand, he was sublime! Startled 
abruptly from his sleep, informed that the whole 
fortunes of his house were trembling in the balance 
—that the mighty European edifice he had for so 
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ing in the wind—that name, fame and fortune 
were being rent asunder, he was still R——. He 
was the lion of the desert awakened to battle by 
the jungle tiger of the East, and rushing at once 
to the desperate conflict. Only, be it remarked, 
that lions of the desert seldom appear in flannel, 
even in the zoological gardens.”’ 

«« ¢ Return to France,’ said he—‘ to my brother 
with all speed. Spare no exertion, at all hazards, 
to be in Paris some little time before Napoleon 
enters, and all will go well. Your services in this 
affair will not be forgotten by our house. To 
thank you here were waste of time. Now mark 
my words! I have no faith in the Napoleon 
dynasty. The emperor has returned too soon. 

he army will declare in his favor, but the nation, 
torn by war, will not stand by him. The natural 
ery of France is—Peace, peace! that we may 
heal up our wounds, The emperor may win a 
battle, but he must fall before numbers, and his 
fall this time will be forever. I give him a hun- 
dred days’ reign, and no more. Very well. If I 
believed in the endurance of Napoleon, I should 
say, Make a friend of him—lend him this gold ; 
but, as it is, the bullion must be preserved. I 
know the Bourbons. If the emperor borrow the 
gold, even in the name of the government, and pawn 
the palaces of Fontainbleau and the Louvre for 
the amount, the others are capable of disavowing 
the transaction. And although the absolute loss 
of this sum would not of itself shake us, yet the 
credit of our name would be severely damaged ; a 
run upon our branch houses would inevitably fol- 
low, and we should be compelled to stop payment 
before we could realize our assets. And yet true 
policy forbids our now eS sg the em- 
peror. How then to act? The problem to be 
solved is this—to keep the gold out of his hands, 
and yet to remain friends with him. And thus 
would I have my brother proceed. Treasure up 
my every word, sir, and digest it en route. All 
paper money in France will now be depreciated. 
Any premium will be given for gold to hoard 
during the crisis. We have undue bills to the 
amount of millions and millions flying about Paris. 
I pray you mark this, sir. Seek out the holders 
of our paper, call it all in, and pay it off in gold. 
The money market will be so pressed that even 
our name will be at a discount. Work out this 
seheme, and watch the result. Every holder of a 
note of hand will be glad to allow ten per cent. 
discount for gold. Call in all. Leave not a rag 
of paper existing, in any corner of Paris, with our 
name thereon as acceptors. Should it chance that 
even then you do not find bills enough come in to 
absorb the gold, let my brother extend the opera- 
tion, and discount equally the flying bills of the 
three Paris houses, marked in his secret memo- 
randum-book as A, B,C. Never mind whether 
the bills have two, four, or six months to run. I 
say pay off all. Ferret them out from every 
corner of Paris. Lock your paper in your desk, 
and the ship will ride out the storm. How like 
you the plan, sir! Ha! The bills will be use- 
less to Napoleon. Gold alone will meet his 
views, and he must get it through those houses 
who have been in the secret of his return. Mean- 
while, bid my brother be foremost at the Tuileries’ 
levees, and profuse in his assurances of devotion 
to the emperor, with regret that he has no gold.’ 

‘* R—— paused, as if to demand my applause 
for his plan. I saw it all ; the riddle was solved. 
Success was all but certain. Check to Napoleon ! 
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and probably check-mate ; for other blows are yet 
in reserve for him! R—— resumed, with the 
gravity of a veteran commanding in a battery with 
the bullets flying around him— 

*** Tell my brother, moreover, to operate on 
the French funds for a rise, the moment they re- 
cover from their first depression. Operate largely, 
and in the certainty that the Bourbon star will 
shine again, in less than four months, brighter, 
and more enduring, from this dark cloud having 
passed away. Remind my brother, however, to 
operate against the emperor only through third 
parties, and to beware ; for Napoleon will owe us 
a grudge for present proceedings, though at first 
he will be too eager to court public opinion to dare 
to seek revenge on our house. And now, away 
with you, sir, on the wings of the wind ; but hold! 
what is the earliest hour at which the courier of 
the English embassy can be at the foreign office 
here ?’ 

***T should say, eight or nine.’ 

*** Ha!’ said R——-; ‘ then stop yet a moment. 
Thy coming is, indeed, a God-send !’ 

** Seating himself, R—— hastily wrote and 
sealed a short note, addressed to Lord C——. 

*** Leave London by Westminster, and hand in 
this note as you pass Downing street, (of coursé 
you know London,) to be delivered as early as 
possible. Lord C comes punctually to busi- 
ness at nine o’clock, and will find it on his desk. 
It is right that I should briefly acquaint his lordship 
with the outbreak of Napoleon.’ 

‘** But,’ remarked I, (child as I was, compared 
with R ;) ‘ would you not prefer my leaving it 
at his lordship’s private residence; in which case 
he will get it at least two hours sooner ?’ 

‘*** Content yourself, young man,’ returned the 
chief, with a grim smile; ‘obey orders without 
reasoning upon them. Ahem! he might not like 
to be disturbed so early. Besides; how do we 
know he is at home? There: I date my envelope 
‘* half-past five, a.m.’’ Can mando more? And 
now away, sir. We shail soon meet again. Return 
by Calais. The Boulonnais might lay hold of you.’ 

*** But allow me to remark, one difficulty 
remains,’ observed I ; ‘I have no passport.’ 

‘** Oh, I can remedy that in a moment. The 
English government allow me to keep a few blanks 
for emergencies.’ 

** With R , to will and to do appeared to be 
the same thing. He filled me up a passport ready 
signed, describing me as on ‘a special mission ;’ 
and we parted with a cordial squeeze of the hand. 
I can truly say, I neither ate nor drank in or near 
the British metropolis. 

** * How shall we drive, sir?’ asked the post- 
boys, as we crossed Westminster bridge. 

‘* * Drive,’ said I, ‘as if the devil were after 
us !” 

‘* Luck was on my side throughout this event- 
ful chess game ; for such I contend it was in the 
highest signification of the world. Life is chess 
on a grand scale, and chess is an emblem of life, 
with its hope and its fears, its losses and its gains ; 
only, in chess, if* you lose one game through a 
false move, you can set up the pieces and play an- 
other. My chances of checkmating the emperor 
now increased hourly. The ball was at my foot. 
It may be said, the greater share of the laurel- 
branch ought to be R——’s. Never mind, I was 
not puffed up with pride. Could I have a moré 
worthy partner than the mighty monarch of Ea- 

















ropean finance? It was king against Kaisar, and 
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mine own was, at least, the hand that moved the 
pieces. 

** Fate was constant throughout my journey. I 
reached Dever and Calais without an accident, 
and reeled into our Paris counting-house, more 
dead than alive, soon after noon, on the 8th day 
of March. I need not say how delighted was our 
French R at the counsel I brought. All hands 
went immediately to work, to carry out the scheme. 
As for me, I went to bed. 

‘* R——’s behavior was perfect. He made me 
keep the ring I wore, and thus I gained my car- 
buncle. More valuable orders of merit have been 
given by monarchs for services of inferior value. 

‘*To make my narrative complete, I must here 
trouble you with a chapter of dates. 

‘* Bonaparte had landed in France on March 
1, and the news came to the Tuileries, as I have 
said, by the Lyons telegraph, on the 5th. On the 
6th, Louis le Désiré issued his first proclamation, 
and ran away from Paris, his loved city, on the 
19th. March 12, the emperor entered Lyons; 
left that city next day; was at Fontainbleau on 
the 20th ; and came into Paris on the same day, 
at nine o’clock at night. Le petit Caporal had 
covered two hundred French leagues, partly hos- 
tile, in twenty days ; not bad work, considering a 
part of the journey was performed on foot, that 
armies were to be conquered, and municipal au- 
thorities harangued; en route, in every town. On 
my part, (for, as I am playing chess with the em- 

ror, | may here contrast my doings with his,) I 
Fad left Paris on the night of the 5th of March, 
and was back at my post on the 8th. We were, 
morally sperking, assured of at least a clear week, 
even should the troops sent to oppose the em- 
peror unite themselves to his cause. A good deal 
may be done in a week! 

‘The success of the house of R—— was com- 
plete ; and Napoleon, as far as our game went, 
was irrevocably checkmated. All our gold was 
paid away; barely a single twenty-frane piece 
remained in our treasure vaults. We stood upon 
our bills, and waited the event. 

‘On the 2Iist of March, the emperor had a 
grand levee at the palace of the Tuileries, to 
which our chief went, though with a trembling 
heart. Bonaparte looked at him from head to 
foot, with anything but a pleasant expression of 
countenance, and turned on his heel with this one 
significant phrase, ‘I see that there are two Na- 
poleons in Europe !’ 

‘‘The courtiers stared at each other, but could 
not read the riddle. Our R saw that his 
counterplot was known, and appreciated, though 
not perhaps gratefully! During the hundred 
days’ reign—that meteor-flash of regained pow- 
er—the emperor took no further notice of the 
matter, but subsequently alluded to it at St. 
Helena, in his conversations with Las Casas. 
He then laughed at the trick, and owned we had 
completely foiled him. A Napoleon to confess 
himself beaten is twice vanquished. 

‘*My friend, Schmidt the heavy, never can 
have forgotten the last game of, chess we played 
together, but was fortunate enough to be able to 
conceal the thing from his employers. He is still 
in the land of the living, but we have never seen 
each other since I left him studying how to parry 
the impending checkmate. Should we ever meet, 
I shall be happy to finish the game, though I have 
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never had leisure to play even a single party of 
chess since. Chess is a game for the poor, the 
idle, and the infirm; and, thanks to R— , | am 
now none of these. A liberal advance of capital 
on the part of the two brothers of Paris and Lon- 
don enabled me to call into existence the house of 
Wolverdenden and Co., bankers and merchants. 
of Hamburg, of which firm I am, as friend Gold- 
hall there knows, the head partner. I have never 
divulged this affair before; but, after twenty- 
eight years, feel at liberty to treat it as a matter 
of history: only, as I should not wish it to go 
farther, I will thank the company present to re- 
spect my desire. The finance of Europe is jis 
very heart’s blood, and the multitude should not 
be too easily initiated into the mysteries of the 
temple. 

‘* And now, in the manner that conquerors 
count over their spoils, let me briefly sum up the 
gains of the R——s. The net is thrown into the 
waters, and drawn to land; let us tell over the 
fish taken. 

‘* Firstly, you will take notice, that, in our 
exchange of gold for paper—hailed at the time 
like the changing of the new lamps for old in 
the Arabian tale of Aladdin—in this exchange, | 
say, we cleared a profit of ten per cent; making 
ten millions of franes net of itself. The emperor 
lost Waterloo—commerce was restored—oil was 
poured upon the waters—the Bourbons crept 
forth from their holes, like mice when the cat is 
out of sight. Gold became a dead weight—bills 
were in requisition for remittal to foreign coun- 
tries—the bullion all came back to our vaults— 
and we favored our friends, by charging them only 
5 to 8 per cent premium for taking the cumber- 
some burden off their hands! 

‘* The Bourbons were not ungrateful. “With an 
incomparable degree of adroitness, R made 
them see that we had been instrumental in crip- 
pling the resources of the emperor! Thus goes 
the world. In return for our fidelity to the fleur. 
de-lis, we were permitted to suck some of its 
sweetest honey. The records of French finance 
yet ring with our gains upon the Bourse, through 
our buyings and sellings of stocks upon this occa- 
sion. 

**On the morning I bore the news to England, 
R went down to the stock exchange of the 
British metropolis at nine o’clock. He was al- 
ways a punctual man. At this very time, Schmidt 
was about to open his budget to his employers 
at Westminster. Acting through agents, R—— 
operated in the funds to an enormous amount for 
an anticipated fall. His brokers did all this, 
while the great man was quietly reading the 
Times newspaper. I will not dwell upon the re- 
sults in figures. The crop was enormous! At 
ten A. M., the news came to the stock exchange 
from the government home office, and the thing 














was blown. It was the interest of R——’s bro- 
kers to keep the secret, and they did so. In the 
course of the same day, Lord C forwarded to 





the illustrious R an autograph letter from the 
prince regent, thanking him for his personal at- 
tention, as well as for his disinterested conduct, in 
placing his own private information at the service 
of government, before the arrival of their own 


courier! Now it is all over, I look back with 
astonishment. We have many great financiers, 
but no R My story is done.”’ 
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1. Gedichte von Ferdinand Freiligrath. Sechste 
Auflage. (Poems by Ferpinanp Frei- 
cratH.) 6th Edition. Cotta, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen, 1843. 

2, Ein Glaubensbekenntniss. Zeitgedichte von Fer- 

dinand Freiligrath. (A Confession of Faith. 

Poems for the Times, by Ferpinanp Fret- 

LicraTH.) Mayence, 1844. 





Ferpivano Freiticratn, born on the 17th of 
June, in Detmold in Westphalia, where his father 
was a teacher in the burgher school, was early 
destined for the pursuit of commerce. He is said 
to have given proofs, even in childhood, of a po- 
ctic temperament, and, at the age of seven, to 
have delighted his father by the production of his 
first copy of verses. This we cannot help think- 
ing was a perilous thing for the schoolmaster’s 
son. Heaven only knows how narrowly the boy’s 
genius escaped being spoiled beyond cure by edu- 
cational quackery ; but his better genius interposed 
in the shape of an uncle, a rich merchant, who 
decreed that his promising nephew should walk 
in his own footsteps. In consequence of this de- 
cision, young Freiligrath was not only permitted, 
but encouraged, to indulge those tastes and feel- 
ings which had been awakened in his infant mind 
by the pictures in the old family Bible, and by the 
comments upon them that flowed direct from a 
mother’s lips to the soul of her child. Visions of 
the East played continually before his vivid fancy ; 
books of travel, and narratives of adventure by sea 
and land, were the cherished companions of his 
leisure ; and when he left the gymnasium of his 
native town at the age of fifteen, to be initiated 
into the mysteries of commerce under his uncle at 
Soerst, that worthy and enlightened man allowed 
his young nephew full opportunity to pursue his 
favorite studies. He remained six years in Soerst, 
where he made himself acquainted with the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian languages; and how 
thoroughly he mastered the first two at least, is 
manifested in his numerous poetical translations, 
all of them excellent, and some of them perfect 
prodigies in their way. 

From Soerst he removed, in 1831, to Amster- 
dam, where he was employed until 1836, as clerk 
in a considerable mercantile house. Now, how- 
ever uncongenial the air and soil of Holland may 
generally be to the growth of poetry, it did not 
prove so in Freiligrath’s case. His mind had 
already taken its decided bent, and not all the pro- 
saic details of the wharf and the counting-house 
could smother the fire of genius within him: on 
the contrary, his vigorous imagination throve well 
upon such food as would have killed a weaker one 
of indigestion. Invoices of sugar and whale-oil 
are not, perhaps, the sort of reading best fitted, in 
all instances, to nourish and develop the poetic 
faculty ; but in every tub of oil, Freiligrath had 
bodily before him the life of the hardy whaler, its 
perils, hardships, and bursts of intense, joyous 
excitement ; every cask of sugar spoke to him of 
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tropic skies and tropic vegetation, of tornadoes 
and earthquakes, of pirates and slavers, and ne- 
groes toiling under the white man’s lash, who, in 
their own wild land, had fought victoriously with 
the lion and rhinoceros for their spoils. The sights 
and sounds of the sea, which the great bulk of his 
countrymen know only by report, became for him 
visible and audible realities: he mingled with trav- 
ellers and seafaring men, for his muse was not of 
that squeamish sort that ‘‘ loves not the savor of 
tar and pitch ;’’ and many a band of emigrants, 
from his own Germany, did he see departing for 
the New World, and he talked with them of ‘the 
untried homes they were seeking, and of that dear 
land they were never again to visit but in dreams. 
Thus his mind accumulated a vast store of images, 
not isolated or partial, but concrete and entire ; he 
could say of himself, 


‘* My eyes make pictures when they ’re shut,”’ 


pictures which he projected into his verses, glow- 
ing with the vivid colors of the most intense life. 

His poems, which he began to publish in 1830, 
in various periodicals, were first issued in a col- 
lected form in 1838, and they have now, in six 
years, reached as many editions. The causes of 
his extraordinary success are simple and obvious. 
In the first place, it was thoroughly deserved : the 
book was a genuine and original book, not fault- 
less certainly, but possessing incontestable merits 
of no ordinary kind. And then, in addition to its 
intrinsic worth, it had the incalculable advantage 
of being well timed. The voices of all the great 
poets of Germany were mute ; the public ear was 
wearied and disgusted with the endless monotony 
of their thousand and one imitators, and prepared 
to receive, with passionate delight, the first manly 
utterance that should break in upon the falsetto 
chorus. Then it was that Freiligrath stood forth 
among his countrymen as the first adventurer in a 
new field of lyric poetry, new at least in Germany. 
Everything about him wore the impress of individ- 
uality ; nothing was borrowed, nothing conven- 
tional; his thoughts, his diction, were his own; 
and, above all, the stuff he wrought in was honest, 
substantial stuff, immeasurably different from the 
moonshine which his brethren delighted to spin. 
His poems were pictures, startling portraitures of 
real things ; ¢heirs were pictures of nothing. 

It has been repeatedly remarked, that the very 
titles of Freiligrath’s pieces betoken the peculiar 
bent of his imagination ; many of them might fig- 
ure appropriately in the catalogue of a gallery of 
paintings: e. g. ‘* The Emigrants,’’ ‘“* The Ska- 
ting Negro,’ ‘* The Awakener in the Desert,”’ 
“The Burial of the Bandit,’’ ** The Bivouac,”’ 
‘“*The Picture Bible,’’ ‘‘ Henry the Seafarer,”’ 
‘‘The Steppes,” ‘‘The Lion’s Ride,” ‘* The 
Traveller’s Vision,’ ‘* Under the Palms,”’ ‘* Levi- 
athan,’’ &c., &c. The most celebrated of all his 
productions is ‘* The Lion’s Ride,’’ a poem of 
great vigor, though we do not subscribe to the 
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common opinion that it is the author’s master- 
piece. 


THE LION’S RIDE. 


The Lion is the desert’s king ; through his domain 
so wide 

Right wally and right royally this night he means 
to ride. 

By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, 
close couches the grim chief ; 

The trembling sycamore above whispers with 
every leaf. 


At evening on the Table Mount when ye can see 
no more 

The changeful play of signals gay; when the 
gloom is speckled o’er 

With kraal fires: when the Caffre wends home 
through the lone karroo ; 

When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by 
the stream the gnu; 


Then bend your gaze across the waste: what see 
yet The giraffe 

Majestic stalks towards the lagoon, the turbid 
lymph to quaff; 

With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he 
kneels him down to cool 

His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the 
foul and brackish pool. 


A rustling sound—a roar—a bound—the lion sits 
astride 

Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so 
ride? 

Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state 

To match the dappled skin whereon that rider sits 
elate t 


In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged 
with ravenous greed ; 

His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of 
the steed. 

Upleaping with a hollow yell of anguish and sur- 
prise, 

Away, away, in wild dismay, the camel-leopard 
flies. 


His feet have wings; see how he springs across 
the moonlit plain! 

As from their sockets they would burst his glaring 
eyeballs strain ; 

In thick black streams of purling blood full fast 
his life is fleeting ; 

The stillness of the desert hears his heart’s tu- 
mu!tuous beating. 


Like the cloud that through the wilderness the 
path of Israel traced, 

Like an airy phantom dull and wan, a spirit of the 
waste, 

From the sandy sea uprising, as the waterspout 
from ocean, 

A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with the 
courser’s fiery motion. 


Croaking companion of their flight the vulture 
whirs on high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther fierce 
and sly, 

And hyenas foul, round graves that prow}, join in 
the horrid race ; 

By the footprints wet with gore and sweat their 


They see him on his living throne, and quake with 
fear, the while 

With claws of steel he tears piecemeal his cush- 
ion’s painted pile. 

On! on! no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and 
strength remain ; 

The steed by such a rider backed, may madly 
plunge in vain! . 
Reeling upon the desert’s verge he falls and 
Bw his last ; 

The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the 
rider’s fell repast. 

O’er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is 
descried :— 

Thus nightly o’er his broad domain the king of 
beasts doth ride. 


The last rhyme of the second stanza—karoo, 
gnu—is an instance of an artifice much used by 
Freiligrath, and often with excellent effect. He 
is fond of proper names, and foreign or local 
terms, particularly in his rhymes, where they 
strike more sharply on the ear; his purpose be- 
ing, by the aid of these foreign accessories, to 
attune the reader’s mind to that precise pitch 
which shall best harmonize with the poet’s strain. 
Milton abounds with passages in which proper 
names are found to exercise an indescribable 
charm over the imagination: for instance—Sa- 
tan’s shield— 


‘** The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand.’’ &c. 


And the celebrated simile in Book IV. 


** As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a 

league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.”’ 


The remarkable identity of subject between 
‘‘The Lion’s Ride’’ and a poem by our lamented 
countryman, Pringle, has led to the very plausi- 
ble conjecture that the former was borrowed from 
the latter. Freiligrath, however, positively as- 
sured Nodnagel* that he had never seen Pringle’s 
lines, but had founded his own on a brief remark 
by some traveller. In truth, the story of the lion 
lying in ambush for the giraffe, and being carried 
away on the back of that magnificent creature, is 
not the invention of either the German or the 
Englishman. The fact does actually occur, or, 
at least, its occurrence is matter of very general 
belief among the people of South Africa; it was 


*“Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart.” Darmstadt, 





monarch’s course they trace. 
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related to Pringle by old Teysho, a Bechuana 
chief. As the reader may be very curious to 
compare the two poems—with all due allowance 
for the disadvantage at which one of them is 
placed by the process of translation—we beg to 
refer him to the note.* 

The following pretty and ingenious lines ex- 
hibit the author’s fancy in one of its lighter and 
more sportive moods :— 


DIE AMPHITRITE, MAI, 1832. 


Siehst du vor Anker dort 
Die Amphitrite liegen? 
Festlich erglanzt der Bord, 
Die rothen Wimpel fliegen. 


Es hangen aufgehisst 

Die Segel an den Stangen ; 

Der graue om ws ktisst 
Schaumend der Gattin Wangen. 


Sie ist zurtickgekehrt 

Aus fernen Morgenlanden, 
Hat sich im Sturm bewahrt, 
Und Linienglut bestanden. 


Der Schiffer steht am Mast, 
Die Lenden roth umgitirtet ; 
Er weiss nicht, welchen Gast 
Sein raumig Schiff bewirthet. 


Das ist der junge Mai, 
Der siidliche Geselle ; 
Den trug das Prachtgebau 
Durch die tiefblaue Welle. 


* THE LION AND GIRAFFE. 


Wouldst thou view the lion’s den? 
Search afar from haunts of men— 
Where the reed-encircled rill 
Oozes from the rocky hill, 

By its verdure far descried 

*Mid the desert brown and wide. 


Close beside the sedgy brim 
Couchant lurks the lion grim ; 
Watching till the close of day 
Brings the death-devoted prey. 
Heedless, at the ambushed brink 
The tall giraffe stoops down to drink ; 
ne him straight the savage springs 
ith cruel Joy. The desert rings 
With clanging sound of desperate strife— 
The prey is strong and he strives for life. 
Plunging oft with frantic bound 
To shake the tyrant to the ground. 
He shrieks—he rushes through the waste, 
With glaring eye and headlong haste : 
In vain !—the spoiler on his prize 
Rides ay ee as he flies. 
For life—the victim’s utmost speed 
Is mustered in this hour of need : 
For life—for life—his giant might 
He strains and pours his soul in flight ; 
And mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 


*T is vain; the thirsty sands are drinkin 
His rmiog blood—his strength is sinking ; 
The victor's fangs are in his veins— 
His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains— 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed—he reels—his race is o'er: 
He falls—and, with convulsive throe, 
Resigns his throat to the ravening foe! 
—And lo! ere quivering life has fled, 
The vultures, wheeling over head, 
a down to watch, in gaunt array, 
Till the gorged tyrant quits his Prey. 
RINGLE. 
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Er lag in India 

Am Rand des schattigen, dichten 
Bananienhains, und sah 

Das Schiff die Anker lichten. 


Da sprang er auf vom Sand, 

Zu schniiren die Sandale, 

Zu ordnen das Gewand, 

Und die reichen, weichen Schawle. 


Da flog er hin an’s Meer, 
Und warf sich in das graue, 
Und rastete nicht eh’r, 

Bis an der Schiffes Taue. 


Mit leichten Fiissen, keck, 
Vom Schiffsvolk ungesehen, 
Schwang er sich auf das Deck, 
Und liess den Landwind wehen. 


Und nun die Brigg allhier 

Im Hafen angekommen, 

Ist er mit bunter Zier 

Sofort ans Land geschwoinmen. 


Es flattern vor ihm her 

Die Stérche als Propheten ; 
Fin Zauberer, ein Jongleur 
Hat er den Strand betreten. 


Nackte Baume macht er griin, 
Und blumig kahle Statten ; 
Bunte Tulpen lasst er bliihn, 
Hyacinthen und Tazetten. 


Die Erde wunderbar, 

Schmiickt er mit farbigem Schimmer. 
Dank, riistiger Laskar ! 

Willkommen, lockiger Schwimmer !— 


Siehst du vor Anker dort 
Die Amphitrite liegen ? 
Festlich erglanzt der Bord, 
Die rothen Wimpel fliegen. 


THE AMPHITRITE, MAY, 1832. 


Yonder at anchor see 
The Amphitrite lying, 
With gaily painted sides, 
And crimson streamers flying. 


Her snowy wings are furled ; 
The seagod on his breast 

Lulls her with kisses soft, 
And whispers her to rest. 


From eastern coasts afar 
The good ship is returned ; 

She hath braved the storm that blew, 
And the tropic sun that burned. 


In girdle red, against 
he mast the skipper leaneth ; 
And what a guest doth grace 
His craft he little weeneth. 


A southern wight that guest, 
The young and lusty er : 

He hath crossed the deep blue waves, 
He is here with us this day. 


On Indian verdure lapped, 
Beneath the odorous shade 
Of the banyan thicket’s verge, 

He saw the anchor weighed. 
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Up leaping then he bound 
His sandals on in haste, 
Closer his mantle drew, 
And the rich shawl round his waist. 


Into the sea he dashed, 
Bravely the surge he breasted, 
And till a rope he clutched 
Ne’er faltered he or rested. 


He swung him light on deck, 
Unseen by all the crew ; 
Straightway at his behest 
A pleasant landwind blew. 


And now arrived in port, 
Quickly the shore he sought: 
Marvellous goodly things 
This new comer hath brought. 


The storks, his heralds, fly, 
Proclaiming through the land, 
‘*‘A wondrous guest is ours, 
A wizard treads our strand !”’ 


Bare trees he clothes in green, 
Bare spots with blossoms fills, 

Bright tulips, violets dim, 
Hairbells and daffodils. 


The earth arrayed most fair 
With thousand hues doth glimmer. 
Thanks blithe and hale Lascar! 
Right welcome, lusty swimmer! 


Yonder at anchor, see 
The Amphitrite lying, 
With gaily painted sides, 
And crimson streamers flying. 


Ghosts, goblins, and all other supernatural visi- 
tants have long been unsparingly hunted out from 
every nook of Christendom, and have disappeared 
from amongst us as utterly as though they had 
never been. It would be almost as difficult to 
catch one of themselves by gas-light, as to find 
an Englishman, capable of writing his own name, 
who would avow a firm faith in their existence. 
The very miners of Germany, formerly proverbial 
for their credulity, are becoming freethinkers as to 
the article of kobolds, while the workers in our 
English coal-pits, as Mr. Kohl feelingly remarks, 
are downright materialists, and never see an inch 
into the black stones they pick at, or dream of the 
sprites that lurk within them. The feelings of 
wonder, awe, and terror, will now respond only to 
natural instigations, and the poet and the romance 
writer must own that a part of their occupation is 
gone. But there is yet one vast region of the 
earth, the last asylum of proscribed phantoms, 
across the borders of which philosophy finds that 
her writ dogs not run. There are spirits in the 
deserts of Africa as surely as there are honest men 
in Pennsylvania, or virtuous sages among the 
journalists of La Jeune France. Do you doubt 
the fact? Look at the mirage. On a spot where 
a moment before nothing met your eye but inter- 
minabie, bare, brown sand, and a sky of brass, you 
shall see all at once a broad rolling river, with a 





noble forest waving on its banks, and beyond jt 
hills covered with human dwellings and crowned 
with fortresses. You see this, your companions 
see it, every man in the caravan sees it. Philoso- 
phy cannot explain the phenomenon, but will shab- 
bily put you off with mere talk about “ optical 
illusions,’”” words that leave you no wiser than 
you were before. She cannot define the nature or 
law of these illusions, or determine beforehand 
what shape they shall necessarily assume. Then 
there are illusions of hearing too; for did not the 
author of Eothen hear the bells ringing to church 
in the desert, as plainly as ever he heard them in 
his native parish among the Blaygon hills? The 
sight of a ghost, we imagine, could scarcely have 
surprised him more. In sober earnestness we 
appeal to the strictest rules of logic, and we ask: 
If it is certain that spectres of rivers, lakes, forests, 
hills, and buildings, do rise up suddenly out of the 
sands, and vanish as they came, no man knows 
how, what greater improbability is there that ap- 
paritions of men, women, dromedaries, and horses, 
should come and go in the same mysterious fash- 
ion? With this preface we proceed to lay before 
our readers ‘The Traveller’s Vision,’’ (Gesicht 
des Reisenden,) or, as we should rather call it, 


THE GHOST-CARAVAN. 


‘* *T was in the desert’s depths we took our night- 
rest on the ground, 

Our steeds unbridled, and by each a Bedouin sleep- 
ing sound. 

Afar the moonbeams gleamed upon the long low 
hills of Nile, 

Round us white bones of camels strewed the sands 
fur many a mile. 


I slept not: for a pillow my light saddle propp’d 
my head ; 

A wallet with my store of dates served in a bol- 
ster’s stead ; 

My caitan was my coverlet ; and ready to my 
hand, 

My naked sword, my lane and gun lay by my 
couch of sand. 


All silent, save the flickering flame, or crack of 
thorn in burning ; 

Save the hoarse croak of some vulture to his eyrie 
late returning ; 

Save the fitful stamp of hoofs in sleep among our 
tethered cattle ; 

Save the hasty clutching of a lance by one who 
dreamed of battle. 


At once the earth is rocking, ghastly vapors wrap 
the sky, 

Across the waste, in frantic haste, affrighted wild 
beasts fly ; 

The horses snort and plunge—our sheikh grasps 
the banner—like a man 

Unnerved, he drops it, muttering, ‘ Lord, the 
ghostly caravan !’ 


It comes. The phantom drivers lead the camels 
with their freight 

Of lovely women, all unveiled, throned in volup- 
tuous state. 
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Next after them, walk maidens bearing pitchers, 
like Rebecca 


‘At the fountain ; horsemen follow ; and they gal- 
lop on for Mecca. 


Still others, still, past counting; ever endless 
seems the train. 

Look! look! the bones around us strewn, are 
camels once again ; 

And whirling up in dusky wreaths, fast changes 
the brown sand 

To men, that seize the camel’s rein each in his 
dusky hand. 


For this the night, when all o’er whom the sand- 
flood ever heaved, 

Whose wind-tossed dust this day, belike, unto our 
tongues hath cleaved, 

Whose crumbling skulls our coursers’ hoofs beat 
flat upon the plain, 

Arise, and march to kneel and pray at Mecca’s 
holy fane. 


Still others, still ; the hindmost of the train not yet 
have past, 

And back, even now, with slackened rein, come 
the foremost trocping fast. 

O’er Afric’s breadth, from Cape de Verd to the 
shores of the Red Sea 


They ’ve gallopped, ere my struggling horse from 
the foot-rope could get free. 


The horses, ho !—they ‘re breaking loose :—quick, 
each man to his own ! 

For shame! like sheep by lions scared—why 
quake ye so and groan? 

Though they press you close, though their floating 
robes your very beards are brushing, 

Shout Allah! Allah! and away the spectre host 
goes rushing. 


Stand fast, till in the morning breeze your turban 
feathers stream, 

Glad cheer will come with morning’s breath, with 
morning’s ruddy gleam. 

One beam of day, and dust are they, these pilgrims 
of the night ;— 


And see, it dawns! with joyous neigh my courser 
greets the light.”’ 


Objectors have not failed to note what they call 
our author’s excessive predilection for things out- 
ward and material, rather than for what is inward, 
spiritual and ideal. Heine, whose fame he eclipsed, 
and who seems to bear him little good-will, has a 
fling at the sensuous character of Freiligrath’s 
muse, that is worth mentioning, at least for its 
wit. The hero of Heine’s poem, ‘ Atta Troll,” 
is an old bear, one that has received a superior 
education, has seen the world, and danced before 
the beau monde in the most fashionable resorts of 
the Pyrenees. He runs away from his keepers 
snd eseapes to his den, where we hear him recount- 
ing his experiences, and indulging in melancholy 
eflections on the injustice of man towards the rest 
of the animal creation In what respects are the 
beasts, he asks, especially the bears, inferior to 
man! What architect can surpass the beaver? 
Are there not learned pigs, and horses skilled in 
arithmetic? Are there not bears, and giraffes, and 


dromedaries that sing and compose ballads? Is 
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Freiligrath no poet? (Ist Freiligrath kein Dich- 
tert) A critic in the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes’’* 
attributes to our author ‘‘ une imagination assez 
peu Allemande.’’ In the limited sense, in which 
we may admit the phrase to be true, it conveys 
praise rather than censure ; it implies bold inno- 
vation made where it was much needed. A man 
ought not to be robbed of his rights of literary 
citizenship, because he sets his countrymen the 
first good example of departure from inveterate 
bad practices. We heartily wish that Germany 
had many Freiligraths : a little less of metaphysics, 
and a little more consideration given to the realities 
of God’s breathing world, would tend vastly to ex- 
alt the wisdom, welfare and dignity of the Teutonic 
nations. We think the Germans might reach this 
desirable consummation without un-Germanizing 
themselves: but perhaps the French critic is of 
opinion that the character of Martin Luther’s mind 
was ‘‘ assez peu Allemand.’’ He would have the 
German, who would be a German indeed, bend 
his eyes perpetually inward, after the manner, we 
suppose, of the monks of Mount Athos, as de- 
scribed by an abbot of the eleventh century. 
** When thou art alone in thy cell, shut thy door 
and seat thyself in a corner: raise thy mind above 
all things vain and transitory; recline thy beard 
and chin on thy breast; turn thy eyes and thy 
thoughts towards the middle of thy belly, the 
region of the navel, and search the place of the 
heart, the seat of the soul. At first all will be 
dark and comfortless ; but, if thou persevere day 
and night, thou wilt feel an ineffable joy ; and no 
sooner has the soul discovered the place of the 
heart, than it is involved in a mystic and ethereal 
light.”*+ Heaven knows how long learned 
Deutschland has been practising this manceuvre ;. 
with what effect, let history tell. Surely, the 
time is come, when a change of posture would be 
a welcome relief to her. 

We need not enter upon any formal disquisition 
to prove that Freiligrath is no mere mannerist, and 
that he is capable of something better than fiddling, 
however well, upon a single string ; fortunately 
he has, by the publication of his new volume, ren- 
dered unnecessary any such vindication of his gen- 
eral powers, and of his warm and generous sympa- 
thies. The ‘* Confession of Faith’’ does him hon- 
or as a poet and as a man. We cannot better 
elucidate its tone and temper than by quoting 
the author’s modest and manly. preface, for the 
fuller understanding of which, it may be proper to 
premise one or two remarks. In 1839, encouraged 
by the enthusiasm with which his first volume was 
received, Freiligrath withdrew from commercial 
pursuits. His means, which were probably not 
large, were increased, in 1842, by a small pension 
spontaneously bestowed on him by the King of 
Prussia. Whatever sinister motives may have 
prompted this seemingly graceful act of patronage, 


* M. Saint-René Taillandier, tome iv., 460. 
t Gibbon, xi., 388. 
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sure we are that it was received in no sordid and 
truckling spirit. Vulgar minds thought otherwise ; 
the pension increased the unmerited odium Freili- 
grath had incurred by his opposition to the popu- 
lar idol of the day, George Herwegh; and by his 
bold and honest protest, in the name of common 
sense, against the ranting nonsense of that very 
conceited young man. He saw plainly that the 
cause of national freedom might be damaged, but 
could never be faithfully served by such champi- 
ons as Herwegh and his followers: mischief only 
could be expected when such planets ruled the 
hour, and he resolved to bide his time. The King 
of Prussia had made most liberal promises on his 
accession to the throne, and the frank-hearted poet 
would not, while a hope remained, believe his 
king guilty of deliberate falsehood. Leaving, 
therefore, to others to man ‘‘ the battlements of 
party’? he chose his own station on “the lofty 
watch-tower ;’’ but having looked thence in vain 
for any token of royal justice and good faith, he 
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cover the numerous clues that lead from the first 
section to the second. They will, I hope, per. 
ceive that there can be no question in this case of 
anything else than a progress and a development - 
none of an act of desertion, none of a prostitute 
change of flag, none of a flippant and frivolous 
peng | after a om so holy as the love and es- 
teem of a people. They will, perhaps, the more 
readily perceive this, if they consider at the same 
time, that the whole course of schooling which [, 
as an individual, have gone through before the 
eyes of the nation, is, after all, the same which 
the nation collectively had to undergo, and is sti]! 
ees undergoing, in its efforts after political 
nowledge and thorough political education ;—and 
the worst they will have to allege against me 
will probably, in the end, be limited to this one 
fact, that I am now come down from the ‘ loftier 
watch-tower’ to the ‘battlements of party.’ To 
this charge I must certainly plead guilty. Firmly 
and unflinchingly I take my stand by the side of 
those who are resolute to breast the current of 
despotism. No more life for me without freedom! 
However the lot of this book and my own may 
fall; so long as the oppression endures under 


has come down and mingled in the fray with the 
determined energy of a man whose purposes are 
not caprices, but whose warm, earnest heart acts 
in happy concert with his sound, clear head. The 
following is the preface : 


which I see my country suffering, my heart will 
bleed, and heave indignantly, and my mouth and 
my arm shall not weary of doing what they may 
towards the winning of better days. Thereto help 
me, next under God, the confidence of my fellow- 
countrymen! My face is turned towards the fu- 
‘The turn which things have very recently | ture.” 
taken in my more restricted fatherland, Prussia, 
has, in many respects, painfully undeceived me, 
‘belonging as I did to the number of those who still 
‘hoped and trusted; and this it is, which has 
called forth most of the poems in the second sec- 
;tien of this volume. Not one of them, I can 
-safely affirm, is a made thing (gemacht) ; every 
-one of them has grown out of current circumstan- 
-ces, and has been a necessary and unavoidable 
‘result of the clashing of those circumstances with 
:my sense of right and my convictions, just as has 
‘been the resolution simultaneously adopted and 
-carried out, of resigning into the king’s hands my 
much talked of little pension. About new year, 
1842, I was much surprised by the intimation that 
‘it had been conferred on me; since new year, 
1844, I have ceased to receive it. 

** Whilst I thus, by word and deed, openly and 
decidedly declare myself on the opposition side, I 
-do at the same time prefix the first section of this 
‘volume to the seeond; before the unambiguous 
utterances of a thoroughly defined and firmly fixed 
system of political opinion, I publish the less sure 
and certain expressions of an inchoate system, of 
one yet undergoing the process of formation. I 
cannot do otherwise. He who stands at the goal 
should not deny even the circuitous route by which 
he has reached it. ‘This is my creed, and this is 
the sole reason that induces me, on this occasion, 
to republish those older poems. Other motives, 
and especially those of hatred and envy, which 
were cnet to me on the occasion of my song 
against Herwegh, are as foreign to me now as 
they were then, and I here absolutely disavow 
them. The main object I have in view is to bring 
-to a conclusion, visible to myself and others, a now 
)past transition-period of my poetical and political 
education. 

** And so I trustingly commit this collection, old 
-and new, to the heart of the German people. The 
judicious and deliberate will, I hope, easily dis- 


The fine, hearty song of which we are about 
to offer a translation, has the first claim on our 
attention, not more for its intrinsic excellence than 
in consideration of its having been honored with 
the veto of the upper and lower courts of censor- 
ship. 


FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


* O say not, believe not, the gloom of the grave 

Forever has closed upon Freedom’s glad light, 

For that sealed are the lips of the honest and brave, 

And the scorners of baseness are robbed of their 
right. 


* O, glaubt nicht, sie ruhe fortan bei den Todten, 

O, glaubt nicht sie meide fortan dies Geschlecht, 

Weil muthigen Sprechern das Wort man verboten 

Und Nichtdelatoren verweigert das Reeht ! 

Nein, ob in’s Exil auch die Eidfesten schritten ; 

Ob, mude der Wilkur, die endlos sie litten, 

Sich Andre im Kerker die Adern zersebnitten— 

Doch lebt noch die Freiheit, und mit ihr das Recht! 
—Die Freiheit! das Recht! 


Nicht mach’ uns die einzelne Schlappe verlegen ! 

Sie fordert die Siege des Ganzen erst recht ; 

Das wirkt dass wir me uns ruhren und regen, 
ie 


Noch lauter es rufen ; Freiheit ! das Recht! 
Denn ewig sind Eins diese heiligen Zweie ! 
Sie halten zusammen in Trutz und in Treue : 4 
Wo das Recht ist, da wohnen von selber schon Freie, 
Und immer, wo Freie sind, waltet das Recht! 

—-Die Freiheit! das Recht! 


Und auch das sei ein Trost uns: Nie flogen, wie heuer, 
Die freudigen Zwei von Gefecht zu Gefecht! 
Nie fluthete voller ihr Odem und freier, d k 
Durch die Seele selbst brausend dem niedrigsten Knecht ! 
Sie machen die Runde der Welt und der Lande, 
Sie wecken und werben von Strande zu Strande, 
Schon sprengten sie Kuhn des Leibeigenen Bande, 
Und sagten zu denen des Negers: Zerbrecht! 

—Die Freiheit! das Recht! 





Ja, ihr Banner entflattert und weht allerorten, 
Dass die Unbill gesuhnt sei die Schande geracht! 
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Though the true to their oaths into exile are driven, 
Or, weary of wrong, with their own hands have 
iven 
Their blood to their jailers, their spirits to Heaven— 
Yet immortal is Freedom, immortal is Right ! 
Freedom and Right ! 


Let us not be by partial defeats disconcerted ; 
They will make the grand triumph more signal 
and bright ; 
Thus whetted, our zeal will be doubly exerted, 
And the cry be raised louder of Freedom and 
Right! 
For these two are one, and they mock all endea- 


vor 
Of despots their holy alliance to sever, 
Where there ’s Right be ye sure there are free- 
men, and ever 
Where freemen are found, will God prosper the 
Right. 
Freedom and Right ! 


And let this thought, too, cheer us,—more proudly 

defiant 
The twins never bore them in fight after fight, 

Never breathed forth a spirit more joyous and 

ne Se 

Making heroes of dastards in nature’s despite. 

Round the wide earth they’re marching; their 
message they ’ve spoken, 

And nations leap up at the heart-thrilling token ; 

For the serf and the slave they have battled, and 


broken 

The fetters that hung upon black limbs and 
white. 

Freedom and Right ; 

And battle they still, where the voice of earth’s 
sorrow 

Tells of wrongs to avenge, of oppressors to 
smite ; 


And conquerors this day, or conquered to-morrow, 
Fear ye not, in the end they will conquer out- 
right. 
Oh! to see the bright wreath round their victor 
brows shining, 
All the leaves that are dear to the nations com- 
bining, 
Erin’s shamrock, the olive of Hellas entwining 
With rei oak-leaf, proud emblem of Germany’s 
might ! 
Freedom and Right! 


There are sore aching bosoms and dim eyes of 
weepers 
a gathered to rest ere that day see the 
ight ; 
But ye two will hallow the graves of the sleepers, 
O ye blest ones, we owe to them, Freedom and 
Right! 


Ja, und siegen sie hier nicht, so siegen sie dorten, 
Und am Ende doch siegen sie grundlich und acht! 
O Gott, welch ein Kranz will sie glorreich dann zieren! 
All’ die Lauber, die Volker im Fahnentuch fuhren ! 
Die Olive des Griechen, das Kleeblatt des Iren, 
Und vor Allem germanisches Eichengeflecht ! 

—Die Freiheit! das Recht! 


Wohl ruhn dann schon manche, die jetzo noch leiden— 
Doch ihr Schlummer ist suss, und ihr Ruhn ist gerecht ! 
nd licht an den Grabern stehen die Beiden, 
Die wir ihnen auch danken—die Freiheit ! das Recht! 
Unterdess hebt die Glaser! Thr Wohl, die da stritten ! 
Die da stritten, und muthig in’s Elend drum schritten ! 
Die das Recht uns verfochten, und Unrecht drum litten ! 
Hoch ewig das Recht—und die Freiheit durch’s Recht ! 
—Die Freiheit durch’s Recht! 


Fill your glasses meanwhile :—To the hearts that 
were true, boys, 
To the cause that they loved when the storm 
fiercest blew, boys, 
Who had wrong for their portion, but won right 
for you, boys, 
Drink to them, to the Right, and to Freedom 
through Right! 
Freedom through Right ! 


These lines and a translation of Burns’ brave 
song, ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’’ were abso- 
lutely prohibited for reasons which we cite as a 
curiosity in their way. They are as follows :— 


‘*The fundamental notions from which both 
poems proceed are in their clear and pure con- 
ception and application perfectly true, and may 
even be uttered and extolled in a poetical form. 
But such a turn and import is given them in the 
said poems that a provocative appeal is thereby 
made to the tendencies in conflict with the exist- 
ing social and political order of things, the first 
poem, namely, addressing itself to false ideas of 
freedom, the second to the mutually hostile oppo- 
sition of the several ranks of society ; wherefore, 
these poems are manifestly at variance with the 
principles of the censorship as laid down in the 
fourth article of the Instructions.’’ * 


And it is in the teeth of such damning evidence 
as this that here and there some crotchety Eng- 
lishmen can affect to mourn over the poet’s de- 
scent into the ignoble region of political strife! 
As if freedom were not the living breath of all 
true poetry, or as if there could be found cham- 
pion more fit that the poet himself to defend the 
dignity and the existence of his noble art. Shut 
up your poet in a cage, a golden one if you will, 
give him a court censor for a singing master, and 
forbid him to warble his native notes as his own 
tuneful instinets prompt him, and then rejoice as 
you may in his performance. If he obeys, you 
will have mere tricks of sound, suited to tickle 
the ear of a Sybarite, but from which every manly 
hearer will be disgusted. But, thank Heaven, the 
true poet will not, cannot obey; his voice will be 
heard indignantly protesting, warning, chiding, or 
it will be silent forever. ‘* Poetry,’’ forsooth, 
‘ought not to be degraded to common tasks.”’ 
So says a contemporary : but is it a common task 
to rouse the mighty heart of a whole people, to 
put aliving soul into the unformed mass of popular 
feeling, a voice into the inarticulate moanings of a 
nation’s woe, to send forth winged words that 


* Die Grundgedanken, von welchen beide Gedichte 
ausgehen, sind bei klarer und reiner Auffassung und 
Anwendung vollkommen wahr, und mégen auch in poet- 
ischer Form ausgesprochen und verherrlicht werden. 
Es ist aber denselben in vorliegenden Gedichten eine 
solehe Wendung und Beziehung gegeben, dass damit 
den gegen die bestehende, sociale und politische, Ord- 
nung der Dinge ankampfenden Tendenzen—in dem 
ersten den falschen Freiheits-Ideen, in dem andern der 
feindlichen Entgegensetzung der verschiedenen Stande 
—in aufregender Weise das Wort geredet wird, wess- 
halb die Tosneretisigheel dieser Gedichte nach Artikel 
iv., der Censur-Instruction sich klar herausstellt. 

Berutn, den 13 Februar, 1844. 
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shall pierce the despot’s ear, despite his triple 
guard of pomp, custom, and authority? What 
powers were too great for a task like this; or 
what gift can the patriot deem too precious to be- 
stow on his suffering country? ‘* Rougher wea- 
pons may suffice for this strife ;’’? but weapons 
must be wielded by strong hands, and hands are 
nothing without hearts. Music, like poetry, is an 
incorporeal thing ; yet men ply the rude trade of 
war to its invigorating strains. No great poet, 
from Homer downwards, has ever been indifferent 
to the social and civil interests of his own times ; 
not a few have drawn their noblest inspirations 
from the battle between right and might, waged 
before their own eyes. ‘True it is, that Germany 
has been much infested of late by a tribe of polit- 
ical poetasters, journalists run mad, who write 
volumes of newspaper diatribes and leading arti- 
cles in rhyme: but these men mistake their vo- 
cation ; poetry disowns them; the man whom she 
marks for her own will not dishonor his high 
calling, whatever be the field in which he is 
pleased to exercise it. Let us, then, deal trust- 
ingly with Genius; it can walk safely by its own 
transcendant light, and needs not the farthing 
candle held up to it by critical pedantry. 

Revenons & nos moutons. In a parallel between 
the character of Hamlet, and that of the Germans 
in general, Freiligrath places bodily before his 
countrymen that cardinal defect to which their 
political degradation is before all things ascriba- 
ble. 


HAMLET. 


Deutschland ist Hamlet !—Ernst und stumm 
In seinen Thoren jede Nacht 

Geht die begrabene Freiheit um, 

Und winkt dem Mannern auf der Wacht. 
Da steht die Hohe, blank bewehrt, 

Und sagt dem Zaudrer, der noch zweifelt : 

** Sei mir ein Racher, zieh’ dein Schwert! 
Man hat mir Gift in’s Ohr getraiifelt !’’ 


Er horcht mit zitterndem Gebein, 

Bis ihm die Wahrheit shrecklich tagt ; 
Von Stund’ an will er Racher sein— 

Ob er es wirklich endlich wagt? 

Er sinnt und traumt und weiss nicht Rath ; 
Kein Mittel, das die Brust ihm stahle ! 

Zu einer frischen, muth’gen That 

Fehlt ihm die frische, muth’ge Seele ! 


Das macht, er hat zu viel gehockt ; 
Er lag und las zu viel im Bett. 

Er wurde, weil das Blut ihm stockt, 
Za kurz von athem und zu fett. 

Er spann zu viel gelehrten Werg, 
Sein bestes Thum ist eben Denken ; 
Er stack zu lang in Wittenberg, 

Im Horsaal oder in den Schenken. 


Drum fehlt ihm die Entschlossenheit ; 
Kommt Zeit, kommt Rath—er stellt sich toll, 
Halt Monologe lang und breit, 

Und bringt in Verse seinen Groll ; 

Stutzt ihn zur Pantomime zu, 

Und failt's ihm einmal ein, zu fechten : 

So muss Polonius-Kotzebue 

Den Stich empfangen statt des Rechten. 





So tragt er traumerisch sein Weh’ 
Verhohnt sich selber in’s Geheim, 

Lasst sich verschicken tiber See, 

Und kehrt mit Stichelreden heim ; 
Verschiesst ein Arsenal von Spott, 
Spricht von geflickten Lumpenk6én’gen— 
Doch eine That? Behiite Gott! 

Nie hatt er Eine zu beschén’gen ! 


Bis endlich er die Klinge packt, 

Ernst zu erfiillen seinem Schwur ; 

Doch ach—das ist im letzten Akt, 

Und streckt ihn selbst zu Boden nur! 

Bei den Erschlagnen, die sein Hass 

Preis gab der Schmach und dem Verderben, 
Liegt er entseelt, und Fortinbras 

Riickt klirrend ein, das Reich zu erben.— 


Gottlob, noch sind wir nicht so weit! 
Vier Akte sahn wir spielen erst. 

Hab’ Acht, Held, das die Aebnlichkeit 
Nicht auch im fiinften du bewahrst ! 
Wir hoffen friih, wir hoffen spat : 

O raff’ dich auf, und komm’ zu Streiche, 
Und hilf entschlossen, weil es geht, 
Zu ihrem Recht der fleh’nden Eeiche ! 


Mach’ den Moment zu Nutze dir! 

Noch ist es Zeit—drein mit dem Schwert, 
Eh’ mit franzdsischen Rapier 

Dich schnéd vergiftet ein Laert ! 

Eh’ rasselnd naht ein nordish Heer, 

Dass est fiir sich die Erbschaft nehme ! 

O sieh dich vor—ich zweifle sehr, 

Ob diessmal es aus Norweg kame! 


Nur ein Entschluss! Aufsteht die Bahn— 
Tritt in die Schranken kiihn und dreist! 
Denk an den Schwur, den du gethan, 

Und rache deines Vaters Geist! 

Wozu diess Griibeln fiir und fiir? 
Doch—darf ich schelten, alter Traumer? 
Bin ich ja selbst ein Stiick von dir 

Du ew’ ger Zauderer und Saumer! 


Deutschland is Hamlet. Nightly round 
His walls doth buried Freedom stalk ; 
With mute appeal, in woe profound, 
Crossing the warders on their walk. 
There stands the ghost in steel arrayed, 
And to the doubting falterer saith, 
‘* Be my avenger, draw thy blade! 
My sleeping ear was drugged to death.”’ 


The story of that deed accurst 

Through all his tortured soul doth send 
A dreadful light, a burning thirst 

For vengeance :—aye, but mark the end! 
He ponders, plans; what should he do? 

His weak heart wavers, doubt assails him ; 
For deed of prompt and vigorous hue 

The prompt and vigorous spirit fails him. 


He has lived in fact too like a drone, 
Lying and reading long abed ; 
His blood wants motion, and he ’s grown 
Fat, heavy, scant of breath ; his head 
With metaphysics crammed ; a mere 
Do-nothing, transcendental thinker ; 
Of, Wittenberg, thy lore, thy beer, 
He has been a too assiduous drinker. 


So lacking resolution, he 

Pretends he ’s crazed, trusts all to time, 
Soliloquizes plenteously, 

And breathes his choler ont in rhyree - 
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In pantomime he vents it too; — 
nd, once seized with a fighting fit, 
He sticks Polonius Kotzebue, _ 
And lets the right man go unhit. 


Thus lives he sadly, dreamily, 
And still his own faint heart impeaches ; 
He lets them send him over sea, 
And comes back armed with—caustic speeches. 
If bitter words could kill the king, 
None more expert than he to use ’em ; 
But downright action? That’s a thing 
Of which his worst foes can’t accuse him. 


At last his sword is fairly out : 
Something he will do now or never. 
Alas, five acts to bring about 
This tardy and ill-starred endeavor ! 
Lifeless beside his felon foes, 
The self-undone, behold he lies ; 
And Fortinbras, while none oppose, 
Walks in and makes the realm his prize. 


Thank God, we ’re not yet come to that, 
Our fifth act is not yet begun. 
Beware, my hero, lest as pat 
Even to the end the likeness run! 
Here sit we hoping, hoping still ; 
O for one proof of manhood! Haste 
With heart and hand, with wit and will 
To right the poor ghost whilst thou mayst. 


Strike while "tis time ; strike bravely now! 
Ere treacherous Laertes come 
With poisoned blade from France, and thou 
Be foully slain; ere trump and drum 
An army from the north proclaim 
Heirs of thy spoils ;—as for the region 
Whence we may now expect the same, 
I greatly doubt if it’s Norwegian. 


But one resolve! Away with sloth ! 

Tread valiantly the path before thee! 
Bethink thee of thy sacred oath ; 

Think whose the voice that doth implore thee ! 
Why all this quibbling sophistry ? 

But can I chide, fantastic schemer * 

Myself am but a part of thee, 
hou evermore unready dreamer! 

We had marked several other pieces for trans- 
lation, but their length obliges us to omit them all 
but one; this we have chosen as well for its hope- 
ful spirit as for the ingenious manner in which it 
moralizes a local phenomenon, somewhat perhaps 
as Jaques might have done if ever his habitual 
melancholy was interrupted by a revulsion of 
cheerfulness. Willingly do we close our paper 
with words of good omen. Before he could ven- 
ture to publish his last volume, Freiligrath was 
compelled to put himself beyond the reach of royal 
vengeance, and he is now living in exile in Brus- 
sels. Whether or not his foot shall ever again 
press his native soil, we trust the time will come 
when truth, honor, honesty, and genuine, not spu- 
rious, loyalty shall cease to be regarded as crimes 
against the state in any land where the German 
tongue is spoken. 


WISPERWIND. 


Der Wisperwind, der Wisperwind, 
Den kennt bis Oestrich jedes Kind ! 
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Des Morgens friih von vier bis zehn, 
Da sptirt man allermeist sein Wehn! 
Stromauf aus Wald und Wiesengrund 
Haucht ihn der Wisper ktihler Mund! 


Ja, immer, immer nur stromauf 
Fahrt er mit Pfeifen und Geschnauf ; 
Von unten jetzt und allezeit 

Braus’t er nach oben kampfbereit ; 
Nie mit der Welle geht sein Strich, 
Nur ihr entgegen stemmt er sich ! 


Er macht sich auf wo Hiitten stehn ; 
Wo Hiitten stehn und Miihlen gehn. 
Des Bauern Strohdach ohne Ruh’ 
Schickt ihn der Burg des Fiirsten zu ; 
Anfahrt er trotzig, sagt mein Ferg, 
Schloss Rheinstein und Johannisberg. 


Er saus’t und wiithet um sie her, 
Frisch und gradaus wie keiner mehr ; 
Er schiert den Teufel sich um Gunst, 
Er pfeift was auf den blauen Dunst, 
Der triib um ihre Zinnen hangt— 

Er pfeift, bis klar der Himmel prangt. 


Ja, heiter wird auf ihn der Tag ; 
Drum braus’ er, was er brausen mag! 
Er selbst und noch ein Wisperwind :— 
Ein neuer Tag der Welt beginnt! 

Die Hahne krahn, der Wald erwacht, 
Ein Wispern hat sich aufgemacht ! 


Von unten keck nach oben auch ; 
Zieht dieser andern Wisper Hauch 
Auf aus den Tiefen zu den Hohn; 
Erhebt sich frisch auch dieses Wehn ; 
Strohdach und Werkstatt ohne Ruh’ 
Schicken der Fiirstenburg es zu ! 


Da hangen trtib die Nebel noch ; 
Geduld nur, es verjagt sie doch ! 

Wie zornig sie auch drau'n, wie wirr, 
Es lasst nicht ab, es wird nicht irr! 
Mit kraft’gen Blasen, Ruck auf Ruck, 
Macht es zunichte Dunst und Druck! 


Hab’ Dank, du frisch und freudig Wehn! 
Hab’ Dank, hab’ dank—o, war’ es Zehn! 
Ja, Zehn und rings der Himmel rein! 
Jetzt, mein’ ich, wird es Sechse sein !— 
Der Wisperwind, der Wisperwind, 

Den kennt bis Oestrich jedes Kind ! 





THE WHISPERWIND. 


The Whisperwind is known to all 

From north to south both great and small. 
The banks of Rhine at morning seek, 
You ’ll feel its freshness on your cheek. 
Upstream it blows from four till ten, 
From dewy mead and forest glen. 


Aye, piping, whistling, loud and shrill, 
Its course is upward, upward still ; 
Like one that scorns an easy life, 

And rushes gaily into strife, 

{t will not with the current go, 

But ever in its teeth doth blow. 


Where cabins stand you ’l] hear it sound, 
Where cabins stand and mills go round ; 
From strawroofed cots away it scours, 
And dashing at your princely towers, 

It shakes them with its sturdy brawl, 
Rheinstein, Johannisberg, and all. 
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A saucy wind! ’t will budge no inch 
Out of its course, nor cares a pinch 
Of snuff for etiquette or forms : 
Around the battlements it storms, 
Knocking their gathered mists about, 
Till clear at last the sky shines out. 


Aye, clear and cloudless grows the day ; 

So let it blow as blow it may! 

Itself, and one more of its kin, 

O then indeed will day begin ! 

Loud crow the cocks ; the woods are stirred ; 
Another whisper hath been heard ! 


And upward, upward, bold and strong, 
This other whisper speeds along : 

From lowly spots it wings its flight 
Aloft to every proudest height, 

And forth from cot-and workshop scours 
To whistle round a monarch’s towers. 


Dim hang the mists those towers upon ; 
But patience, they will soon begone ! 
For all so big they look and frown, 
The Whisper will not be put down, 
But charging at them, blast on blast, 
Scatters their sullen heaps at last. 


So may it be! amen, amen! 

Blow on good wind—O were it ten! 

O were it ten, and clear the sky! 

*T will now methinks be six well nigh.— 
The Whisperwind! *T is known to all 
From north to south both great and small. 





From the Britannia. 
SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 


Upwanrps of forty years have passed since young 


Henry Pottinger, a boy of thirteen years of age, 
left his native country, to seek his fortune in the 
East. The younger son, only, of an old and 
honorable family in the north of Ireland, he started 
in life without those aids of wealth and rank 
which helped the early career of some of his most 
distinguished contemporaries. But he bore with 
him, even at that immature age, an energy of 
character which attracted the notice of those who 
surrounded him, and led to his being early pre- 
ferred for difficult duties. 

At the end of those forty years he returns to his 
country covered with honor—loaded with the 
praises of his Indian contemporaries—féted 
throughout our empire in the East with an en- 
thusiasm only exceeded by that which accompa- 
nied the departure of Sir Arthur Wellesley—and 
received at home with such public demonstrations 
of affection and esteem, from the highest and 
most influential of his countrymen, as no man 
has had bestowed on him for a quarter of a 
century. 

During the interval he may be said to have lived 
two lives. Many great men, who have raised 
themselves from comparatively inferior positions 
to the highest stations, have done the same. 
While still inspired by the fire of youth, and stimu- 
lated by that indefinite ambition which only aims 
at distinction, they perform brilliant or daring 
deeds which attract attention to tlieir qualities. 
This leads to their being tried in new spheres of 
action; and, as great courage or great energy 
are usually allied to a higher class of powers, out 
of — small beginnings often spring the greatest 
results. 





This has been the case with Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger. During forty years Asia has been the scene 
of his services, and of triumphs more or less bril- 
liant and important. Yet although his career, 
almost from the earliest period of his service, has 
secured for him the admiration and esteem of his 
comrades and contemporaries in the East, and the 
good opinion of governments at home, it is only 
since his p ings in China have brought his 
reputation to a climax that his countrymen gener- 
ally have learnt the real value of his past life. 
When he was nominated to be our plenipotentiary 
there, the public generally had only heard of him 
as one among the eminent men who had contri- 
buted to raise the military character of the Indian 
army, and to exemplify the importance of our re- 
lations in the East, as affording a school for the 
formation of negotiators and statesmen. The 
character which within our own time—to say 
nothing of his predecessors—Sir Arthur Wellesley 
stamped upon the service in the East has been 
ably sustained and perpetuated by distinguished 
men since, and by none more so than by Sir Henry 
Pottinger. In every branch of the public service 
to which he has devoted his attention he has 
conducted himself in a way to render his coun- 
try deservedly proud of the possession of such an 
officer. 

Some parts of his early life in the East were 
almost a romance. For years it has been the cus- 
tom of the Anglo-Indian government to employ 
enterprising young officers as semi-political agents 
in the different Oriental states. Unprotected by 
the sacred character of ambassadors, yet raised far 
above the odious character of spies, they have to 
trust to the weight of the English name, and their 
own bravery, self-possession, and address, for their 
protection against the treachery and cruelty of the 
people of Northern and Eastern Asia and their 
rulers. Even in the present day these missions 
doom those who undertake them to constant 
danger, and to the fear of the most fatal conse- 

uences. But at the time when young Lieutenant 

ottinger undertook his journey through Beloo- 
chistan to the heart of Persia, for the purpose of 
putting the government in full possession of infor- 
mation as to all the country through which he 
passed, there was infinitely greater risk than there 
is now. Those who have traversed the same or 
similar regions since have had for their object the 
counteraction of Russian intrigue, as at that time 
Lieutenant Pottinger’s mission was to pave the 
way for meeting Napoleon, should his gigantic 
schemes ever lead the French power in that 
direction. But at that time the officer so travelling 
had not, as now, cast around him a protection 
arising from the terror attached to the British name 
in India. He had to trust more to his own re- 
sources; and his perils, from the greater daring 
and more fatal hostility of the almost savage tribes 
through which he passed, were infinitely greater 
than they are at the present time. Even now, the 
mere physical dangers of the journey—the deserts 
that have to be crossed—the hostile tribes that 
have to be bribed or terrified into neutrality or 
friendliness—the perpetual fear of treachery and 
murder from those who can neither be bribed nor 
terrified—are enough to appal the stoutest heart. 
But young Pottinger, in his wild and daring ad- 
venture, was obliged to add disguise to his other 
dangers. Amidst a quick-witted and observant 
people, he passed from the north-west of India to 
the ancient capital of Persia in the garb and by the 
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calling of a Mahometan horsedealer—at every hour 
his life in peril ; sometimes discovered, and escap- 
ing, by almost miraculous skill; at other times 
intersecting a very labyrinth of dangers, and 
emerging unhurt by the exercise of a natural 
humor and knowledge of mankind only to be exer- 
cised in such circumstances by a man of the most 
daring intrepidity, p for those chances that 
might at any moment be his death. The story of 
his hairbreadth ’scapes forms a chapter in the book 
of human life at once romantic and humorous. 
Prolific as the East is in such men, and stimu- 
lative as Eastern society and manners are to 
such exploits, the adventures of the young native 
of the cold and sober North, where even romance 
walks hand in hand with law, transcend in various 
interest everything of the kind on record. 

This was his early or first life. It sufficed to 
call attention to him. The Indian government 
were so highly satisfied with his undertaking, that 
from thenceforward he was a marked man. Nor 
was it long before he was again employed, though 
this time in a different sphere—in one requiring 
higher qualities of mind. He was appointed a 

itieal agent of the Indian government in the 

eccan, subsequently in Cutch, and lastly in 
Scinde. In each of these positions he displayed 
abilities of the highest order. Less than the 
highest will not enable the holders of those offites 
to discharge their duties with honor to themselves 
and satisfaction to the government. A political 
agent is a statesman in miniature ; placed in po- 
sitions of the greatest delicacy and difficulty amidst 
treachery and danger ; armed with a discretionary 
power which the slightest indiscretion will render 
fatal to the interests of his country ; and responsi- 
ble to his government not merely for services, but 
also for advice. Unless he have all the qualities 
which would enable him almost to rule a kingdom, 
he may at any moment compromise himself and 
his superiors irrevocably. Called to fill this office 
at different points in our Indian empire under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, Sir Henry ac- 
quitted himself in this higher sphere, where judg- 
ment, decision of character, and knowledge of 
mankind were required, as much to the satisfaction 
of his government as he had formerly in his more 
daring and adventurous mission. 

It was the report of his services in India that led 
the Whig ministry to send him to China. How 
rapidly he brought the negotiations to a close, and 
how triumphantly, is in every one’s recollection. 
From his first proclamation on arriving in the 
Canton waters in August, 1841, till the final sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace in 1842, he exhibited an 
enlightened liberality in judging the character and 
considering the national prejudices of the Chinese, 
and at the same time a firmness and determination 
to accomplish his object, which are only to be 
found united in a high order of minds. He only 
used foree when it was necessary, and then to 
such an extent only as was required in order to 
bring the Chinese to terms ; and, when standing 
in a position in which he could dictate to the per- 
plexed and terrified commissioners, and in which 
aman of common mind would have been apt to 
exhibit arrogance and a grasping spirit, he appears 
to have treated his prostrate antagonists with the 
courtesy of true bravery, and to have been guided 
in his demands by that love of justice which is at 
once the honor and real interest of this country. 
Once only, as we gather from the simple and 
graphic despatch of the Chinese functionary, there 





arose a dispute. ‘‘ The said Shewei,”’ says he to 
the emperor, ‘‘and his colleagues again authori- 
tatively questioned as to the difficulties ; but the 
said barbarian stared at him indignantly, and the 
Shewei was not listened to.’’ That scene must 
have been worth witnessing. An indignant stare 
from a man of Sir Henry’s countenance must 
have been no joke to the Chinese commissioner. 

The crowning achievement of his negotiation 
was the treaty by which, while the Chinese trade 
was opened to us, its freedom was also extended 
to other nations. A negotiator with arms in his 
hands may with arbitrary sternness dictate terms to 
a defenceless foe. A man so situated, who was 
meanly anxious to court popularity with a com- 
mercial people, might have taken a sordid and 
shortsighted view of the position of his country. 
He might have asked too much and sought to keep 
all. But, to the honor of Sir Henry, he evinced 
the noblest moderation in his demands, and the 
most glorious liberality in the disposal of the pro- 
ceeds of victory. It is not often that the envoy of 
a victorious people receives public honor for having 
made unasked concessions. That the people who 
could be so magnanimous are a commercial people, 
imbued with all the jealousy of the commercial 
spirit, makes their conduct only the more noble, 
and his foresight and wisdom the more conspicu- 
ous. One might have even presumed that the 
negotiator who made such a treaty was in advance 
of his age, but that the enthusiasm with which he 
has been received by the merchants of London and 
Liverpool on that very account shows that the 
spirit of commerce has in this respect kept pace 
with the wisdom of statesmen. 

The public character of Sir Henry Pottinger (it 
may seem fanciful to assume this) bears the mark 
of the spirit of Wellington. With more of purely 
personal enterprise and daring, he has, of course, 
less of his high power of combination and military 
experience ; with more attractive and brilliant 
qualities of mind and manner than the duke, he 
has less of his sagacity and of that prompt and 
perfect sense which has so riveted the confidence 
of his countrymen. In these respects the two men 
are totally different, as they have been different in 
their spheres of action ; but they are alike in their 
high sense of national and personal honor, in the 
intensely British spirit which rules their thoughts 
and actions, in the promptitude and decision of 
their military operations, and in their moderation 
and diplomatic skill after those operations have 
been successful. ‘To compare a man, at whatever 
distance, with the Duke of Wellington is itself 
high praise; but the resemblance is accounted 
for by the fact that the career of the duke in 
India has found unconscious Imitators in all offi- 
cers, military and civil, who have had the honor 
as well as the interest of their country at heart. 

The private character of Sir Henry has been 
sketched by an affectionate comrade, to whose 
graphic and feeling touches it would be impossible 
to add. He says :—‘‘ The strong and command- 
ing qualities which characterized him as a public 
man were ever tempered by an utter disregard of 
all assumption and pretence as a private one—by a 
kind and charitable disposition, the most tender 
solicitude for those he loved, and the most ready 
alacrity to oblige, counsel, solace, or befriend, as 
need arose, those connected with him by the ties 
of friendship. And who, of any soul that has 
been in the Deecan or Cutch in days somewhat by- 
gone, can ever think of those districts without 
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associating with them the honest, hearty, and 
affectionate character and deeds of Pottinger? 
Who so kind to the passing visitor—who so promi- 
nent at the hog-hunt, the pic-nic, the mess dinner, 
or the jollification at his own hospitable board, as 
he? Vividly have I now him in my recollection, 
coming down helter-skelter, through nullahs and 
jungles, mounted on sturdy old Bundicoot, the 
most portly man of our field, but yet never yield- 
ing the spear except occasionally to Roberts, the 
Sacile princeps of all hog-hunters. And when the 
chase was over, and the happy evening party 
assembled, who so silent as to his own doings, 
who so encouraging to others, as Pottinger! 
Whose laugh so joyous, whose tale so merry, 
whose song so enlivening, whose hand so ready at 
the cheerful glass, within due bounds, as Pottin- 
ger’s' The last to retire at night, the first to 
call us at peep of dawn, was Pottinger—ever the 
foremost to join in, and advance, all that could 
delight or interest those about him.”’ 

The living man we now have among us, and 
whom we are all delighting to honor, is one of 
whom we are not surprised to hear these opinions, 
public and private. Dignified, manly, and with 
soldierly bearing; enthusiastic when the honor 
and glory of his country are his theme, yet full of 
earnest wisdom and true statesmanlike policy when 
discoursing of her complicated interests and her 
future destinies ; there is also about him a frank- 
ness, a kindliness, an unaffected good nature, and 
a keen relish for the pleasures of society which 
bespeak goodness of heart as plainly as his more 
serious qualities exhibit soundness of head. His 
personal appearance is captivating. Tall, well- 
proportioned, erect in bearing and free in motion, 
there is much nobleness in his carriage, without 
the slightest trace of pride or undue self-esteem. 
His countenance would almost make you attribute 
to him an Oriental origin—the face long and oval, 
the skin sallow, the eyes glistening with vivacity, 
the eyebrows arched very deeply, as though drawn 
with Persian pencil, and the moustache small, 
dark, and in slight tufts, unlike the mass of folded 
hair, which Europeans wear on their lip. The 
activity of his mind lights up his face with re- 
markable brilliancy; and when he is animated, 
either in speaking, or, as it is more often the case, 
in the enjoyment of a hearty laugh, it is almost 
impossible to believe that you are not looking at a 
native of Asia. But with the features all simi- 
larity ends. His voice, bearing, sentiments are 
all intensely and peculiarly British. Would you 
know the color of his hair! That is a delicate 
point. All great men have their weaknesses ; 
and Sir Henry’s appears to lie in the cultivation 
of his hair. But the color! Well, that really 
depends on the day of the week. On Monday, 
perhaps, it may be a brilliant black, eyebrows, 
moustache, and all. But by Saturday a change 
has come over it. There is a superhuman richness 
of tint, more like what you would expect from the 
ambrosia! locks of unearthly beings. If you hap- 
pen—more particularly—to see him between your- 
self and a strong light, you perceive a brilliant 
purple or plum color in the hair which somewhat 
scantily crests the broad and ample forehead. The 
truth is—forgive the little weakness, fair ones, in 
a hero—Sir Henry dyes his hair ! 

Sir Henry a is the fifth son of Eldred 


THOUGHT 


Carwen Pottinger, ., of Mount Pottinger, in 
the county of Down. He was born in 1791, and, 
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as has been said, he left for India when he was 
thirteen years of age, in 1804. His services in 
different parts of the East have spread over forty 
years. In his thirtieth year he married a daughter 
of Richard Cooke, Esq., of an Irish family located 
at Cookesborough, in the county of Westmeath. 
He was created a baronet for his services in India, 
after his return from Scinde, in 1839. It was in 
May, 1841, that he was nominated to bring toa 
termination the Chinese war. In August, 1841, 
he arrived in the Canton waters, and commenced 
his proceedings, the military portion of which con- 
cluded on the 17th of August, 1843, on which 
day he desired Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William 
Parker to suspend hostilities. On the 29th of 
August the treaty was signed, and shortly after 
the supplementary treaty, to which reference has 
been made. In August, 1842, he received the 
Grand Cross of the Bath ; and in April, 1843, he 
was appointed governor and commander-in-chief 
of the colony of Hong-Kong. Sir Robert Peel, 
when announcing that the new government had 
thus retained the nominee of the old, added a per- 
sonal compliment, couched in the highest terms 
of eulogium ; and at another time he expressed 
his regret that custom alone prevented his re- 
ceiving for his civil services the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, which others had received for perhaps less 
imfportant mili services. The greatest men 
in the country, of all parties, have combined to 
do him honor, but a greater honor still is the 
marked and spontaneous approbation he has re- 
ceived from the commercial classes of his country- 
men. 
LoxeNetTTe. 





THOUGHT AND DEED. 


Fut many a light thought man may cherish 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There ’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 


The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies ; 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And nature stiJl unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessings or with evil fraught. 


And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past ; 

Yet oh, be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shall know its fruits at last. 
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Some of our readers may remember the account 
we gave in 1841 of the reproduction, at Berlin, of 
four pages of the Atheneum, by a process unknown. 
It may be well, however, to recall the circum- 
stances to memory. Early in October of that year, 
we received from a correspondent at Berlin, a re- 
print of four pages of the Atheneum, (which con- 
tained three wood-cut illustrations,) published in 
London only on the 25th of September. As we 
stated at the time, the copy was so perfect a fac- 
simile, that had it reached us under any other 
circumstances, we should never have suspected 
that it had not been issued from our own office— 
and even with our attention thus specially directed 
to the subject, the only difference we could dis- 
cover was, that the impression was lighter, and 
that there was less body in the ink; from which 
we infer that the process is essentially lithographic, 
the impression of the original page being, in the 
first instance, transferred by some means on to the 
surface of the stone or zine plate. This, however, 
is but a conjecture, and our correspondent is una- 
ble to throw light on the subject. In reply to our 
urgent request for further information, he thus 
writes :— 

** Berlin, Nov. 25. 

“*T have not ceased to exert myself to obtain 
the information you desire, but al! I can collect is 
briefly this :—The process by which these fac-sim- 
ile reprints are produced, was discovered by a gen- 
tleman at Erfurt, and is kept a profound secret. 
I have since seen a copy of an Arabic MS. of the 
thirteenth century, and of a leaf of a book printed 
in 1483, both of which have been produced without 
the slightest injury to the originals, so that your 
Bibliemaniacs may despair of ever again seeing a 
unique copy. The parties in possession of the 
secret are about to re-publish here the Atheneum, 
and are to commence operations with the first num- 
ber of the coming year. I have seen the draft of 
the Prospectus, in which they offer to supply the 
trade at the rate of three thalers (9s.) per annum. 
They will be content too, I understand, with 300 
subscribers, and from this fact, you may form a 
conjecture as to the probable cost of the process, 
which must be below what the mere paper costs 
you.”” 


The copy we received was submitted by Lord 
Monteagle to the commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Exchequer Bill forgeries, in proof 
of the difficulty of guarding against fraud by any 
mere typographical arrangement. From that time 
we heard no more of this wonderful discovery. 
We now learn that the discoverer was M. Balder- 
mus, now of Berlin, and that the process has been 
communicated to Mr. Woods, of Barge-yard 
Chambers, Bucklersbury. Whatever may be the 
results of such invention, our duty is to record the 
fact, and throw such light upon it as the state of 
our information permits. Thus we learn, that the 
original to be copied is prepared by peculiar chem- 
ical means, and pressed in tight contact with 
metallic plates, whereby a reversed fac-simile is 
obtained ; and after the metallic plates have been 
prepared by a second process, (which prevents the 
adherence of ink on the blank spaces,) the impres- 
sion is inked up with rollers, and printed from in 
the usual manner of surface-printing. Eventually, 
the proprietors are sanguine of being able to print 
from cylindrical surfaces, and consequently pro- 
duce an unlimited number in a short time. Both 





sides of a newspaper can be transferred simulta- 
neously on contiguous cylinders. ‘Nothing ean 
exceed the ease, elegance, and rapidity, of the 
whole operation. The specimen worked off for 
us, a page of L’ Illustration, Journal Universel, 
was produced in Jess thati a quarter of an hour 
from the first preparation. In fact, allowing seven 
or eight minutes for the absorption of a dilute acid, 
the thing is done as quickly as two sheets of paper 
ean be successively placed on a plate of zinc, 
passed under the roller, and again withdrawn. 
Such an agent as this, is, it is obvious, of tremen- 
dous power ; if abused, it is fraught with the most 
fearful consequences ; under proper and legislative 
regulation, it may become the greatest of bless- 
ings. But such an instrument most certainly must 
not be suffered to work out its own issues without 
guidance and without law, solely at the caprice 
and uncontrolled motive of self-interest. It is 
inconsistent with our present social condition, and 
must either modify or be modified by it.—Athe- 
neum. 


We have before alluded to a recent invention in 
England, which bids fair to revolutionize several 
branches of the arts connected with engraving and 
printing. A patent having been secured in that 
country, a description of the invention is given in 
the London Art-Union for February, which may 
be found below. We also insert the following let- 
ter on the same subject, for which we are indebted 
to Messrs. Wiley & Putnam :— 


American Literary AGENcy, 
6 Waterloo Place, Feb. 1, 1845, 

Anastatic Printinc—Important Invention.— 
About five weeks since I had an opportunity of 
seeing a practical experiment in this new and ex- 
traordinary process, but as the patentee’s arrange- 
ments were not then completed, he did not wish to 
have the invention prematurely announced. The 
practical details—or as much of them as are ex- 
lained—are given in the Art-Union for February. 

he invention is even more wonderful, and cer- 
tainly more important, than that for reproducing 
line engravings, as described in the January num- 
ber of the same journal. It is sufficient to say 
here, that the writer having desired a copy to be 
made of a page of a newspaper with three illustra- 
tions on wood, the inventor engraved the page, type, 
cuts and all, and gave him six copies in less than 
TEN minutes! the zinc plate thus engraved being 
capable of producing 20,000 impressions, and then 
of being re-engraved, ad infinitum. Thus an 
octavo volume, with wood or steel illustrations to 
any extent, may be re-produced in two or three 
days or less, and hundreds of thousands struck off, 
equal in all respects to the original. ‘The impor- 
tance of this great discovery can scarcely be over- 
rated ; it is next to that of printing itself. Stereo- 
typing will now be entirely suspended. The new 
process is infinitely cheaper, more simple, and 
more permanently effective. In original works, 
of course the types must be first set up and the 
plates first engraved ; the advantage would be in 
the cheap and endless multiplication of copies. 
But for reprints of foreign works the facility af- 
forded will be immense. We shall soon see how 
these improvements fulfil the promise they hold 
out.—Journal of Commerce. 


From the Art-Union for “nw - 
Anastatic Printinc.—We announced, last 
month, an invention to which this name has been 
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given, and also our intention to describe it and 
pint out its utilities in the present number of the 
Art-Union. As it is a main purpose of this 
journal to bring forward every discovery tending 
in anywise to the advancement of the fine or use- 
ful arts, and consequently to the improvement of 
public taste, we hasten to lay before our readers 
some account of the process and results of ‘* Anas- 
tatic Printing.’ It has been the fate of all bene- 
ficial innovations—and the more especially if 
they recommend themselves by their cheapness— 
that they have had to combat an array of prejudice, 
and the determined opposition of ‘‘ vested interest.”’ 
This method of producing books and prints will not 
be exempted from the common lot; but such is 
the extreme simplicity and unexampled rapidity 
of the process in multiplying engravings, drawings, 
and books, that it must inevitably be, ere long, 
established in general estimation. e have heard, 
ears ago, of similar propositions, but since the 
ave never been matured into a solution of all 
difficulties, as in the present case, let the honor 
and profit be to those by whose labor and ingenu- 
ity reproduction is rendered not only practicable, 
but triumphantly simple beyond all the happiest 
ideas of stereotype. The drawing and prints 
which accompany this notice, with the letter-press, 
form together an example of this method of print- 
ing. ‘The letter-press was first set in type by the 
ordinary printer of the Art-Union, leaving space 
for the drawn or engraved illustrations, which 
have been set into their respective places on a 
proof of the letter-press; the whole was cast on 
to azine plate, and so printed off; and it may be 
here observed that there is no limit to the thou- 
sands of copies that may be drawn, nor the slight- 
est diminution of excellence in successive impres- 
sions, since new plates ad infinitum may be pre- 
ared from the copies now yielded. ‘* The 
urse,’’ and ‘* The Revelry”’ are wood cuts taken 
from ‘‘ The Book of British Ballads;’’ and the 
remainder are drawings by gentlemen whose names 
are undersigned, and which have been transferred 
immediately to the plate. The invention is 
equally successful in application to the earliest 
printing—we have seen several transfers from 
books a century old. 

The principal merit claimed by the proprietors 
of this patent is, in the first place, their method of 
repeating in low relief (something like a litho- 
graphic printing surface) the tracery of an engraved 
wood-block or copperplate from a cut or engraving 
from such block or plate, in such manner as 
immediately to yield impressions which are not in 
any way to be distinguished from those drawn 
from the original engraved surface. ‘This is effect- 
ed by means of acids, diluted to various degrees of 
strength which act upon those parts of the plates 
remaining unprotected by the ink, and so leave the 
printing surface very slightly in relief. Another 
chief merit of the invention is the successful pro- 
vision against the spreading of the ink under any 
degree of pressure, whereby the finest lines and 
sharpest edges are amen with singular preci- 
sion. Another extraordinary result of the invention 
is the restoration of the ancient or injured engrav- 
ings or etchings—that is, if an engraving has 
been injured—not, be it understood, as regards 
the paper, but faded through carelessness, or de- 
faced by accident—such engraving can be per- 
fectly restored by having every line and touch 
refreshed with new ink, so as to give the work, 
with all its details, as if fresh from the wood or 
copper. 
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To describe briefly the preparation of a plate or 
cylinder, let us suppose a newspaper about to be 
reprinted by this means. The sheet is first moist- 
ened with diluted acid, and placed between sheets 
of blotting r, in order that the superfluous 
moisture may be absorbed. The ink neutralizes 
the acid, which is pressed out from the blank 
space only, and etches them away. In all cases 
where the letter-press is of recent date, or not 
perhaps older than half a year, a few minutes 
suffice for this purpose. The pose is then care- 
fully placed upon the plate, with which the letier- 
press to be transferred is in immediate contact, and 
the whole passed under a press, on removal from 
which, and on carefully disengaging the paper, the 
letters are found to reverse on the plate, which is 
then rubbed with a preparatien of gum; after 
which the letters receive an addition of ink, which 
is immediately incorporated with that by which 
they are already formed. These operations are 
effected in a few minutes. The surface of the 
plate round the letters is bitten in a very slight 
degree by the acid, and on application of the ink 
it is rejected by the zinc, and received only by the 
letters, which are charged with ink by the com- 
mon roller used in hand-printing. h letter 
came from the press as if it had been imprinted by 
type-metal; and the copies are fac-similes which 
cannot be distinguished from the original sheet. 

Thus far it may be necessary to describe the 
process, that it may be understood by those of our 
readers who are not conversant with lithographic 
manipulation ; those who are, wil] recognize some 
similarity in the method of preparing the stone and 
the zinc, as far as regards the gum, &c. The 
practicability of transferring letter-press, especially 

repared or quite recent, to stone or zinc, has 
ong been known. A main advantage, however, 
and a most important one, possessed by the zinc 
over the stone, as a mere material to work from, 
is its portability, and being easily formed into a 
cylinder ; fcr, although we have only spoken of a 
plate of zinc in relation with the results we have 
witnessed, it is to be understood that in the exten- 
sive operations cylinders will be employed. 

It is not our purpose to enter more minutely into 
the scientific rationalia of this patent, but it is our 
business to consider its prospective utilities. It 
cannot be received otherwise, by stock booksellers, 
than as an estimable boon, since it will at once 
supersede the necessity of warehousing tons of 
stereotype and paper. There may henceforward 
be printed only short editions of heavy works, or 
of others of questionable sale ; for, if such a work 
‘*go off’ beyond the expectations of the book- 
seller, reprints in abundance may be effected from 
a single remaining copy, at an expedient interval. 
And the advantage to the public must follow, in 
the reprinting at a cheap rate of valuable works, 
the republication of which, according to the ordi- 
nary method, would be hazardous, as being ex- 
tremely expensive. Again, for book illustration, 
nothing could be better, the feeling of the original 
drawing being entirely preserved, since the work 
of the artist passes immediately from his own hand 
to the page which it is intended to adorn. Thus 
it is seen that the work is not brought forward 
according to the taste of the engraver, but what 
character soever it receives from the artist, it is 
ultimately distinguished by the same on the paper. 
We may hope that the finest line-engravings may 
also be reproduced at a trifling expense. 

What treasures, therefore, of fine art may com- 
mon enterprise call forth for the purification of 
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public taste ! Tt will be understood that we speak 
of the system from actual inspection, having seen, 
in five minutes, letter-press and drawings trans- 
ferred to the zine and forthwith printed off. 

We know of one printer whose stock of stereo- 
type has cost no less a sum than three hundted 
thousand pounds, and it is probable that there ex- 
jsts in the London warehouses stereotype property 
for which upwards of a million has been paid. 
Surely, in extensive establishments the employ- 
ment of such means for the multiplication of books 
must be a saving to the printer, also to the book- 
seller, and consequently a benefit to the ype. 
for the supply will create a demand which may 
ultimately be answered by the multiplication of 
valuable books proceeding at a square, nay, even, 
at a cubic ratio. We have spoken of a few of the 
purposes to which ‘‘ Anastatic Printing”? may be 
addressed. It is impossible to speculate on the 
uses to which it may be applied in furtherance of 
useful art; the principle is, however, a happy and 
perfect adaptation to answer an end of incalculable 
public benefit; and that this may be speedily in 
progress of realization must be the wish of all in- 
terested in the well-being of art and the cultivation 
of letters. 

The proprietors not having yet established their 
steam-press, it will be clearly understood that the 
results we speak of have been produced by a small 
hand-press. It is confidently hoped that the results 
with steam will not be less satisfactory; this, 
however, remains to be proved. Should a corre- 
sponding success by this means attend the efforts 
of the inventor, the most marvellous results must 
at once ensue; for it immediately supplies a 
‘age whereby such a paper as the Times might 

multiplied to the amount of 300,000 copies in 
aday. And, not to forget the value of the inven- 
tion as regards art, such a paper might be illus- 
trated by first-rate artists, whose sketches one 
hour after the events they celebrate might be in 
circulation with the paper. 

We quote the number 300,000 as something 
definite, but if it were necessary the number might 
extend to a MILLION!—provided always, we yet 
say, the untried steam equals in any-wise the pro- 
duction of the smaller press. It is useless to 
attempt comment upon this adaptation, supposing 
it borne out to the extent it promises ; it is beyond 
the pale of all ordinary comparisons ; calculations 
and figures reduce it to a mean standard. 

Awastatic Printinc.—This very ingenious 
method of reproducing printed copies of Jetter- 
press, or line-engravings, wood cuts, lithographs, 
&c., was obligingly explained and exhibited to us 
at Mr. J. Wood's, Barge-Yard Chambers, Buck- 
lersbury. The process is remarkably simple, and 
the produce perfect. In an exceedingly short 
time a fae-simile of any printed page, portrait, 
picture, or drawing, can be procured; and then 
impressions taken at the rate possibly of four or 
five thousand an hour, and twenty thousand or 
more without deterioration. The operation, and 
a singular one it is, is to transfer the impression 
of type or any print to the surface of a polished 
plate of zine; and then to bring it out in slight 
relief to receive the ink, and so to work from it as 
from the stone of the lithographie press. We saw 
an engraving with letter-press so transferred and 
reproduced. The original was placed, face down, 
on bibulous paper, to imbibe any excess of mvis- 
ture, and the back of it sponged over with dilute 
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nitric acid. In a few minutes the paper was satu- 
rated, and the engraving and printing loosened as 
it were from its base, or so freshened that possibly 
it might be smudged ; but, at all events, it may be 
and was under considerable mechanical pressure, 
transferred to a polished plate of zinc, every line 
and touch. Not at first distinctly visible, but 
sponged with gum-water, they (i. e. the engraving 
and printed matter at the foot of it) soon appeared, 
and in relief sufficient to take the ink and to give 
off fac-simile impressions. Such, then, is the 
simple process of an invention, the effects of which 
will materially bear on the arts and artists. Ana- 
static printing will obviate the necessity of stereo- 
typing, unless casting type is a cheaper method, 
which we should much doubt, of producing sueces- 
sive editions than that of the new mode. It will 
also enable printers to work with a smaller stock 
of type, to distribute sooner, keeping proofs only 
for any further or extra Sena Weekenait 
vers, pethaps, will be most injured by Anastatie 
printing ; for by it the artist’s original drawing 
may be at once, without any carved block, trans- 
ferred to the pages of a work. The result, how- 
ever, in all its bearings, seems to tend to cheap 
production, and to a wider extension of literature 
and art ; old works too may be republished at little 
cost ; and nearly faded prints be renewed and per- 
petuated. Fears are entertained that forgeries 
and piracies will become more easy, and therefore 
that they will increase ; but now water-marks in 
paper and copyright are the chief securities; and 
these the new and wonderful invention termed 
Anastatic Printing will not affect.—Literary Ga- 
zette. 


From the Art Union for January. 


New Process or copyinc Encravincs.—In 
this age of wonders it is, at all events, a consola- 
tion to know that matter is not endowed with 
intellectual power—that machinery cannot think ; 
for imagination may scarcely limit the boundaries 
to which science may attain, or calculate the ex- 
tent to which the work of man’s hand will do the 
work of man. We do not, at the present moment, 
design to speculate upon the ultimate results of 
accumulated marvels, to which every day seems 
to add at least one ; we are not called upon to say 
whether we would or would not arrest—for in- 
stance—the progress of an invention which, at 
first sight, seems to threaten ruin to a very numer- 
ous and most important class of the community : 
we cannot stay its onward course if we would. 
With reference to this branch of our subject we 
shall only say, by way of introduction, that what- 
ever shall tend to make cheap—that is to say, 
aceessible to the many—good Art and good Lit- 
ERATURE, is a boon to mankind ; an advantage to 
society at large, although it may prejudice—as all 
innovations inevitably do—existing interests. We 
shall be called upon to consider this topie at 
greater length ; at present let it suffice that, if the 
invention we are about to notice will fully aecom- 

lish that which is assumed, the engraving must 

Jirst produced ; the mind must have been exer- 
cised before the mechanic can be employed. We 
are, we verily believe, on the eve of other inven- 
tions—capable of no inference so satisfactory. It 
will be our duty to announce and describe them 
ere long.* 


* AnastaTic Paintinc.—We have been favored with 
an opportunity of inspecting, at the offices of Mr. Joseph 
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The new process by which engravings may be 
multiplied, ad infinitum, we have now to con- 
sider. All we know of it may be briefly told. 
Some months ago we stated that ‘‘ a discovery had 
been made, by which, in a few days, a large and 
elaborate line engraving might be so accurately 
copied that there should be no perceptible differ- 
ence between the original and the copy; that an 
engraving on steel or copper might be produced 
from an impression of the a Ray original plate 
never having been seen by the copyist; and that 
such plate should be warranted to yield from 
10,000 to 20,000 impressicns. We stated, also, 
that it was stated to us, that the producer would 
undertake to supply a Bank of England note so 
exactly copied that the person who signed and 
issued it should not be able to swear which was 
the original and which the copy.”’ 

The print which accompanies this notice has 
been so produced. Mr. Darton, the respected 
publisher of Holborn-hill, undertook to procure for 
us the plate—a copy from any print we might 
select, no matter what the size—within a fortnight. 
We consequently procured a proof of an engtav- 
ing—the head of the Saviour, from the burin of M. 
Blanchard, from the painting of Delaroche—of 
which at the end of seven days he presented to us 
a ‘* proof in progress,’’ which he delivered finished 
at the end of fourteen days. From that plate we 
have taken between 4000 and 5000 impressions, 
and have no doubt whatever that it is capable of 
yielding twice the number. 

As soon as the plate was placed in our hands 
finished, we submitted it to several artists—paint- 
ers and engravers; at the same time we laid be- 
fore them impressions from the plate, and a proof 
of the original plate, taken, of course, in Paris. 
The opinion at which they arrived was that, al- 
though it was not difficult to distinguish the origi- 
nal from the copy, they were so thoroughly altke 


Woods, No. 3, Bargeyard Chambers, Bucklersbury, a 
rocess of reprinting to which this name has been given. 
e are aware that many attempts have at different times 
been made to arrive by similar means at an available re- 
sult. These have been attended with various success, 
but in no case amounting hitherto to anything profitable. 
To describe the present result, in as few words as possi- 
ble :—It is the reproduction of any form of letterpress, or 
any Las / of print, drawing, engraving, or lithograph. 
in unlimited quantity, in an inconceivably brief space of 
time. Any journal for instance, say the Times, might in 
twenty minutes be prepared for reprinting merely from a 
single number, and worked off with the ordinary rapidity 
of the steam-press. It is our Tso soe fully to describe in 
the next number of the Art-Union the whereby 
this is effected, and to show the admirable applicability 
of the invention to all those kinds of croquis drawings, 
sketches, &c. &c., which have hitherto been presented to 
the public eye as wood-engravings—by giving as a spe- 
cimen a page of drawings by detinguithed artists printed 
in this manner. The proprietors are scarcely yet pre- 
pared to work their patent on the extensive scale which 
they contemplate. We have, however, seen a set of 
drawings, fresh from the hands of the artists, prepared 
for printing, and printed off in little more than a quarter 
ofanhour! In than a of an hour from the 
time of receiving the sketch the printer will present to the 
artist proofs of his work, which shall resemble the origi- 
nal as perfectly as if it had been reflected on the paper 
touch for touch. In presenting these specimens we shall 
describe the process at length in the next number of the 
Angt-Union. In the mean time it must be observed that 
it is impossible to define the development of this, to sa 
the least, truly wonderful invention, whereby the wor 
of the artist is reproduced in fac simile without the slight- 
est point of difference; the finest and rarest engravings 
may be reprinted ad infinitum; and, last though not 
least, books may be reprinted, as from stereotypes, in un- 
limited quantity. F 





that any person of practised eye might suppose 
the two to be from the same plate, the one being 
merely taken with greater care than the other; 
that they were precisely the same, line for line 
and ‘‘touch for touch ;” and that this example 
completely established THE PRINCIPLE: they con- 
sidered the invention to be THE MOST WONDERFUL 
and the MosT UNACCOUNTABLE that had been made 
in modern times, in connexion with Art. 

It is needless to add, that by the artists to whom 
we refer many ‘‘ guesses’? were made as to the 
mode by which this marvellous process was ef- 
fected ;—apparently, however, without the least 
result. e should observe that the process does 
not infer a necessity for injuring the print delivered 
as the model. _ That print is returned unscathed. 

Farther we may add, that the inventor—an 
Englishman—is an engraver by profession. He 
has produced our example under serious disad- 
vantages—being in ill health, having had to work 
in dark and frosty weather, and having been far 
too much hurried by us, in consequence of our 
desire to issue our copies with our January part. 
Moreover, the steel was not prepared expressly 
for the purpose, and was by no means fortunate 
for work. . 

We have now no doubt whatever that, under 
more auspicious circumstances, the inventor may 
produce a plate so exactly resembling the original 
proof that there shall be no perceptible difference be- 
tween the two even to the practised eye; and that he 
may achieve this work within eight days. 

lod we think that all who examine this exam- 
ple fairly will be of our opinion. 

This is all we know about the matter. We 
subjected the invention to the severest test—by 
selecting a subject so accessible that any person 
who will take the trouble to do so may compare 
the original with the copy. 

It would be idle to attempt to solve this mys- 
tery ; the inventor has taken out no patent, neither 
ean he do so, inasmuch as, if he do, any unprin- 
cipled person may at once adopt it—with little 
probability of the inventor being able to prove that 
his process has been the medium by which the 
print has been produced. 

It is not very likely that such a secret can be 
very long retained ; it will no doubt be soon uni- 
versally known, and extensively acted upon. If 
as perfect as it may be—as we verily believe it 
will be—there is no knowing to what extensive 
changes in legislation it may conduce ; for, if any 
printed or writen document can be forged with so 
much ease and certainty as to defy detection, the 
consequences may be more appalling than we care 
to anticipate. 

As regards the multiplication of engravings, 
however, we are very unwilling to admit that the 
results will be evil, or even injurious. A print 
must be produced before it can be copied. The 
productions of our own country are, of course, 
secured, (publishers will find it necessary to adopt 
some signature or stamp, the forgery of which 
will be felony—a matter far more serious than 
‘*an injunction ;’’) and it will become more than 
ever the interest of foreign states to pass those 
acts for mutual protection—international copyright 
—which it is disgraceful to the age to have been 
so long withheld. 


New York, Feb. 17th, 1845. 
Kateroscopic PuorocrapHy.—Mr. James 
Swaim of Philadelphia, has recently invented a 
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machine to throw the kaleidoscopic figure direct 
from the kaleidoscope, upon the daguerreotype 
plate, or upon photographic or sensitive paper; a 
process whereby the endless variety of figures pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope may be instantaneously 
transposed. 

It may be proper to remark that the figures, in 
shade or relief only, (and not the colors,) are pro- 
duced with vivid accuracy upon the daguerreotype 
plate and photographic paper—the pencil of the 
artist can afterward supply the colors, 

By this invention the kaleidoscopic figures can 
also be thrown on plain white paper, or Bristol 
board placed on a table, the figures thus retaining 
all the brilliant colors of the original ; they can 
then be traced or drawn with the pencil, and col- 
ored. 

The utility of this machine will be obvious, 
from its capability of readily producing and per- 
petuating the infinite variety of kaleidoscopic fig- 
ures, peculiarly adapted as patterns for carpets, 
muslins, or calico printing, castings, tapestry, 
ornamental paintings, &c. &c. 

A specimen of the kaleidoscopic photography 
has already been exhibited by the inventor to the 
editor of the United States Gazette, who makes 
mention of it in his journal of the 12th inst. 

As it appears to me to be an ingenious inven- 
tion, I have taken the liberty of submitting a brief 
description of its presumptive utility to your no- 
tice, as it may prove interesting to some of your 
readers engaged in those branches of manufactures 
and the arts to which it is applicable. 

The method hitherto employed to procure the 
kaleidoscopic figures, is, I believe, to look into the 
tube and draw them at discretion—a work of time, 
and depending altogether for its accuracy on the 
skill of the artist. 





THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


[The late Admiral Burney went to school at an 
establishment where the unhappy Eugene Aram 
was usher, subsequent to his crime. ‘The admiral 
stated that Aram was generally liked by the boys ; 
and that he used to discourse to them about mur- 
der, in somewhat of the spirit which is attributed 
to him in this poem.] 


*T was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 

When four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school ; 

There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


Away they sped, with gamesome minds 
And souls untouch’d by sin; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in : 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran— 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can : 

But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch Heaven’s blessed breeze ; 
For a burning thought was on his brow, 
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And his bosom ill at ease : 
So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees. 


Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside ; 

For the peace of his soul he read that book, 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very Jean 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 
With a fast and fervid grasp— 

He strained the dusky covers close 
And fixed the brazen hasp ; 

‘*O God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp.’ 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook— 

And, lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book. 


‘* My gentle lad, what is ’t you read— 
Romance, or fairy fable? 

Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable ?’’ 

The young boy gave an upward glance— 
“Tt is The Death of Abel.” 


The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talked with him of Cain. 


And long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ! 


And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod— 

And how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial elod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 


He told how murderers walked the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain ; 

For blood had left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 


** And well,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme— 

Wo, wo, unutterable wo— 
Who spill life’s sacred stream! 

For why! Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream! 


‘¢ One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old; 

I led him to a lonely field, 
The moon shone clear and cold ; 

Now here, said I, this man.shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 


‘¢ Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 
One horrid gash with a hasty knife— . 
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And then the deed was done ; 
There was nothing lying at my feet, 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 


‘* Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 

And yet I feared him all the more, 
For lying there so still ; 

There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill! 


** And lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly lame— 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame ; 

I took the dead man by the hand, 
And called upon his name! 


‘*Oh God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain! 

But when I touched the lifeless clay, 
The blood gushed out amain! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain! 


‘* My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart was solid ice ; 

My wretched wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the Devil’s price ; 

A dozen times I groan’d ; the dead 
Had never groan’d but twice ! 


** And now from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heavens’ topmost height, 

I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite ; 

** Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight!” 


**T took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream— 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme, 
(My gentle boy, remember this 
Was nothing but a dream.) 


‘* Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d in a pool ; 

Anon I cleaned my bloody hands, 
And wash’d my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school. 


**Oh Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn ; 

Like a devil of the pit I seem’d 
*Mid holy cherubim. 


‘¢ And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


‘* All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint, 
That racked me all the time, 
A mighty yearning, like the first, 
Fierce impulse unto crime! 


‘One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 
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Did that temptation crave— 
Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave! 


“ ee I rose up—as soon 
As light was in the 

And sought the black, accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye, 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! 


‘* Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing: 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


‘* With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 

In a lonesome wood with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murdered man ! 


** And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was otherwhere ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare! 


** Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That Earth refused to keep ; 

Or land or sea though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 


‘* So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 

The world shall see his bones ! 


** Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake! 
Again—again, with a dizzy brain, 
he human life I take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


‘* And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now!” 

The fearful boy looked up and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow! 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 





Mr. Mitnes of Philadelphia, a native of Focha- 
bers, has bequeathed 20,000/. for founding a school 
for children of all Christian denominations, in the 
town of Fochabers and parish of Bellie. [Perhaps 
Mr. Richard Milne.] 


Tue Globe gives as ‘* Sydney Smith’s last”’ the 
statement that ‘‘the Bishop of Exeter, since his 
recent alterations about the surplice, goes by the 
name of Exeter Change in his diocese.’’ 
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THE POPE AGAINST REPEAL AGITATION, 


“ Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Sir,— 

‘Jt must be, no doubt, in the recollection of 
your grace that on the 12th of March, in the year 
1839, a letter was addressed to you by this sacred 
congregation, in the name of our Lord Pope Gre- 
gory XVI., earnestly requiring that, with respect 
to one or two dignitaries (unt vel Altert Antistiti) 
and certain other ecclesiastical persons in the king- 
dom of Ireland, who were represented as being too 
much addicted to political matters, and as being in 
the habit of discussing state affairs in an imprudent 
manner, before the people, you should, if those 
reports were well founded, suggest to those per- 
sons more wholesome counsels, and diligently 
recommend a course of proceeding more suitable 
to their sacred ministry. The sacred congrega- 
tion has no doubt that you will have labored to 
that end with the utmost zeal, and have made such 
endeavors as the gravity of the case required, and 
as were to be expected from your devotion to the 
Apostolic See. 

‘* However, that the desired result has not an- 
swered to your exertions, is very evident from the 
public journals of that country, in which speeches 
are reported as having been recently delivered to 
the people by some of the clergy, and even by 
some of the bishops, (non nemine etian epis 
rum,) not only at public meetings and public din- 
ners, but in places of worship; which reports, if 
accurate, prove those persons not to have been by 
any means exclusively devoted, as they ought to 
have been, to the salvation of souls, the good of 
religion, and the honor of God. nor to have kept 
themselves aloof from secular affairs, and the pas- 
sions of political parties. 

**Tt is not to be concealed that this has given 
much annoyance to the sacred congregation and to 
the most holy father himself, because it may tend 
to the injury and disgrace of the ecclesiastical 
order, and may especially reflect discredit on the 
Apostolic See, by making it appear negligent in 
addressing salutary admonitions to the Irish clergy, 
and disposed to favor, or at least to connive at, the 
designs (consilits) avowed by some of that body. 
Although in truth it is perhaps unknown to your 
grace that ground has been more than once afforded 
for these complaints, or rather accusations, yet the 
Holy See has deeply to deplore the fact, of which 
it is aware from sad experience. This is a further 
reason why the sacred congregation hastens to 
address itself again to you, by the authority of our 
most holy father himself, respecting this most 
important subject. 

** You know perfectly, most excellent sir, the 
nature and character of the ecclesiastical functions ; 
you know how much it is becoming, and how 
much it concerns the interests of religion, that 
those who are bound to sacred offices, the minis- 
ters of the Prince of Peace, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God, and, above all, those of the 
chief power in the spiritual government of the 
faithful, should avoid mixing themselves up in the 
affairs of the world; that they should diligently 
promote amongst the people quiet, tranquillity, 
and peace, which is the bond of Christianity ; that 
they should inculeate, equally by word and exam- 
ple, the obedience due to the temporal power in 
all that relates to civil affairs, and that cultivating 
in themselves the utmost prudence and moderation, 
and preaching only Christ and him crucified, they 
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should most carefully shun every act calculated, 
even in a slight degree, to excite or disturb their 
flocks, or to draw them away from the mildness 
of the evangelical law. Such is and has always 
been the doctrine of the Catholic Church, which 
the Apostolic See has never ceased to maintain 
and to inculcate as occasion demanded. 

‘*Tt will be your duty, therefore, most excellent 
sir, to follow in the same track, and in communi- 
cating, as opportunity serves, the views of the 
sacred congregation and of his holiness, to ad- 
monish effectually, with all charity and patience, 
whatever ecclesiastical persons, especially of the 
episcopal order, you may observe departing in any 
manner from the principles now laid down. In 
committing which to your well-known prudence 
and care, 1 desire to express my sincere respect 
for your grace, with a prayer to God that every 
blessing may attend you. 

** Given at Rome, from the office of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
15th October, 1844. 

‘*J. Pu. Carp. Fransonivs, Prefect. 
* Joun Brune ii, Secretary. 
**To the Most Reverend Father in God, William 
Crolly, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of 
all Ireland.’’ 
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Ecyrt.—The news from Alexandria, of the 
17th December, is not without interest, though 
not of first-rate importance. 

The letters report the opening of a dry-dock on 
the 28th November ; the steamer Nile, of 220-horse 
power, being the first vessel to enter it. Although 
in his seventy-seventh year, Mehemet Ali was 
active in going about to look at the works. Sev- 
eral bullocks were killed on the occasion, and the 
carcasses distributed among the workmen in the 
Arsenal. At night, the fleet and the town were 
brilliantly illuminated, and there was also a splen- 
did exhibition of fire-works near the new dock. 

M. Mougel, the engineer, was about to leave 
Egypt for France, in order to plan the ‘‘ barrage”’ 
of the Nile; a vast bridge-dam over each branch 
of the river, which is to join the opposite banks to 
the extreme point of the Delta. ft will effect a 
great saving by facilitating the irrigation of the 
country—if ever executed. 

Mr. Bourne’s negotiations for a postal conven- 
tion between Great Britain and Egypt had been 
brought to a conclusion. The terms which he 
had obtained are not stated ; but they are said not 
to be so satisfactory as they were expected to be. 
It is understood that the arrangement is based on 
the same principles as the one made with the 
French government for the India mails proceeding 
through France; and that Mehemet Ali will re- 
ceive an amount of postage on the mails passing 
through Egypt to and from India, at the rate of 
6s. per pound on letters and Is. per pound on 
newspapers. The term is for five years. The 
mails will be conveyed through the country by 
the viceroy at his own expense, and will be ac- 
companied by an English messenger. 

The British and several European consuls at 
Cairo had received instructions from the Egyptian 
government to prohibit travellers from crossing 
the desert between Cairo and Suez by their own 
conveyances ; as the means of proceeding between 
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those two places are to be strictly confined to the 
Egyptian Transit Company.—Spectator, Jan. 4. 


Tue reports of renewed intercouse between the 
governments of St. James’ and Rome gain 
strength. The Dublin Freeman makes this state- 
ment, on the authority of a letter from Rome just 
received in the Irish capital— 

‘The agent of England—Mr. W. Petre, a 
Catholic gentleman, empowered to negotiate on 
the part of the English minister—is at this mo- 
ment in Rome; and he has already proposed a 
form of concordat, to regulate the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Ireland; ‘one of the conditions of 
which,’ to use the words of the writer, ‘is that 
England is to have the right, either directly or in- 
directly, of nominating the Irish bishops.’ Another 
of the conditions of the proffered treaty is, that the 
court of Rome would strictly prohibit the Irish 
clergy of all orders from taking any part in the 
national movement which has for its object the at- 
tainment of national liberty and the legislative 
rights of their native land.” 

Some of the Irish papers express great anger 
and alarm at the proposed alliance: the Nation 
gives it the assent of silence. 

The Dublin Pilot suggests that delegates from 
the Roman Catholic Prelates and Clergy should be 
sent to Rome, to watch the negotiations: and that 
a layman should be comprised in the delegation— 
evidently alluding to Mr. O’Connell. 

The Standard denies that any new negotiations 
have been carried on between the British govern- 
ment and that of Rome; or any but those of the 
usual kind with the Pope as a ¢emporal prince, 
for the regulation of commerce and protection of 
travellers; and denies also the Pope has any 
power whatever in Ireland.— Spectator, Jan. 4. 


Tue rumor of renewed intercourse between the 
English and Roman governments continues to cre- 
ate a ferment in Ireland; and the variation of 
views is curious. 

For example, the Derry Standard, a Presbyte- 
rian paper, approves of the notion, but speaks of 
it in a way likely to impede it. The plan, says 
the journalist, will be a means of counteracting 
the selfish designs of those who use the odium 
theologicum to set one creed against another. 
*** Let me once,’ the minister argues, ‘hold in 
my hand the golden wires with which the puppet- 
work of Popery can be made to dance to any tune, 
and Ireland will be no longer my difficulty.” The 
minister is right. The great bugbear which 
always frightened the Protestantism of these 
countries is the imperium in imperio which the 
Papist recognizes in his relative obligations to his 
civil and ecclesiastical sovereigns. The most ob- 
vious and direct means of strengthening the civil 
hold of the British government upon Roman Cath- 
olics, and weakening the spiritual ties which con- 
nect them with the pope, are, of course, the en- 
dowment of the priests and the nomination to ec- 
clesiastical dignities.”” But if so, why, good 
Standard, speak in such a manner as to set all 
Catholic Ireland aflame against the good meas- 
ure? 

On the other hand, the Galway Vindicator, un- 
derstood to be influenced by John of Tuam, is en- 
raged at the project; but supplies materials for 
arguments in its favor. It threatens that if, after 
these intimations, Archbishop Crolly or Arch- 
bishop Murray continue to be parties to the work- 





ing of the bequests act, there will be a schism in 
the Trish Catholic Church. Speaking of ‘this no 
longer insidious act,’’ the Vindicator declares that 
‘*the mask which hitherto concealed its real fea- 
tures having, even at the hands of its concoctors, 
been torn from it, their virtues will be impotent to 
protect them from a people’s reproach, and their 
conduct be the means of creating an agitation, the 
issue of which, though we dare not openly de- 
clare, will nevertheless, we fearfully apprehend, be 
pregnant with the most disastrous consequences to 
the integrity and oneness of a hitherto united 
church.”’ It is assumed that the object is to 
crush the movement for repeal. The policy of 
Prussia has been held up as an example for Eng- 
land; and the conduct of that state ‘‘ towards the 
venerable Archbishop of Cologne ought to be an 
opportune warning at this moment to the three 
Catholic prelates who have taken office under the 
bequests act, lest a like fate hereafter befall them- 
selves, or their present pliancy should leave it as 
an inheritance to their successors.’’ Now, super- 
ficial politicians will at once chuckle, and cry 
‘* Divide et impera ;”’ so that the Vindicator sug- 
gests that popular argument for the plan. But, 
looking a little deeper, one might ask, moreover, 
how the schismatics would weaken any but them- 
selves? They would secede from the great head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and also from its 
recognized heads in Ireland. It has been ac- 
counted a great advance of toleration for the 
British government to recognize dissenters from 
the Church of England, and still more to recog- 
nize the Roman Catholic Church and its hierarchy 
in Ireland ; but most certainly it could not be ex- 
pected to recognize dissenters from that Church. 
The schismaties, therefore, would leave the whole 
balance of temporal advantages in the hands 
of those whom they threaten to abandon. Such a 
policy is likely to have few adherents. The Lon- 
don Standard says, that there are no special ne- 
gotiations going on in Rome, and that they would 
be unlawful. , Maret so; but laws can be and 
have been altered; and appearances in Ireland 
seem to show the policy of that new diplomatic 
relation—and it need be no more—the bare sup- 
position of which has created so intense and wide 
an interest.—Spectator, Jan. 4. 


Accorpine to the correspondent of the Times, 
the British government has demanded from that 
of France, ‘‘ a categorical answer to the question, 
whether or not the French government was affecting 
at the same time to join in the endeavors of the 
British government to maintain the status quo in 
Texas, whilst it was in reality giving, through the 
king, to the American minister, an assurance that 
in no event would any steps be taken by his gov- 
ernment in the slightest degree hostile, or which 
would give the United States just cause of com- 
plaint.”’ The Siécle adds a statement which it 
does not guarantee, though derived from a respec- 
table source— 

‘*It is said that England was disposed, for the 
aake of M. Guizot, to make some concessions rela- 
tive to the right of search, on condition that our 
cabinet should join that of London to obtain an 
European declaration against the annexation of 
Texas to the United States; in other words, on 
condition that France should eventually make 
common cause with England against the American 
Union.’’—Spectator, 11 January. 





